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Fabrics of Beauty 

And Distinction 

Are the Demand of Today 
Some are a Combination 


Of Real Silk and Cotton 
Some of Rayon and Cotton 
If made with one Shuttle 
They are being Woven 


on Northrop Looms 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Southern Office Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts 
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On the newest type drives 
in the mill of Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 


You're looking at a battery of pickers in 
the nationally known cotton manufacturing 
plant of Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co., of 


proof of the longer lasting, better running 
qualities of Graton & Knight belting, you'll 
realize why so many large companies are 


Reading, Pa. Pickers are pickers, and 
these are no different than the rest—except 
for the way they’re driven. 


using Graton & Knight belting as standard 
equipment. Send for it. 


GRATON & Knicutr CoMPANY 
WorceESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Branch offices throughout the World 


Here you see one of the newer types of 
drive—with the power transmitted from 
motor to machine by leather belts. To make 
these drives as efficient and trouble-free as 
possible, this company has fitted them with 
Graton & Knight leather belts. 

Not only their pickers, but practically 
every drive in this well known company’s 
mill is belted by Graton & Knight. After | Fupicticteahe: ned Leachee, Rut 
you’ve read the Standardized Belting Man- | Sole 
ual that deseribes the Graton & Knight LeatherCups —_ Leather. Soles. Coun 
process of belt making, and contains real 


ters. Welring 
GRATON 
ano 


GRATON & KNIGHT 
LONG LIFE LEATHERS 


Send For Special Information 


Aprons 
and Crimps 


KNIGHT 


~ 
racton ni 
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LEATHER BELTING LASTS LONGER 


One of a series of advertisements giving vou ACTUAL PERFORMANCE FACTS on Graton & Knight Belting 
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WHITIN 


Two-BeatTer BREAKER LAPPER? 


NE MILL SUPERINTENDENT 

() wrote in on Feb. 2\I1st, as 
follows: ‘‘It has occurred 

to me that if you build all your 

. pickers as you did these, you 
Should cover the whole universe 


with WHITIN pickers.” 

We would be glad to—and the 
universe would not suffer thereby. 
Our opening and picking machin- 
ery is worthy of your investigation. 
When may we hear from you? 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 
> CHARLOTTE, N.C. | ATLANTA, GA. 


: 
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The Economy of Adequate Humidification 


ParkSpray Humidification Means Money for You 


Automatic Humidity Regulation 
The Psychrostat 


Humidification to be economical must con- 
stantly balance evaporation with air change. 
The amount of evaporation needed is governed 
by several conditions: average climate; size, 
shape and construction of a given space; power 
consumed in it. 


Now the size, shape and construction remain 
fixed. The power consumed is reasonably 
constant. But the climate changes from 
month to month—from morning to night. 
Yes, from one hour to the next. 


Humidifiers to be 
adequate, must be ade- 
quate for the worst 
conditions, otherwise 
evaporation and air 
change will get out of 
balance. If humidifiers are installed for the 
heaviest demand—admittedly there are lots of 
times and occasions when the demand is not 
so great. That’s true of lots of mechanical 
equipment you buy. It’s true of humidifiers. 


« All right then, if we have too much humidi- 
fying capacity some of the time—-what shall we 
do about it. Why naturally at times we shall 
have to limit the output of moisture. How 
shall we do that? Why, by shutting off some 
or all of the humidifiers. 


Yes, that can be done—but before we can 
tell when to do this, we have got to go around 
and take a lot of sling psychrometer readings. 


A machine that takes a sample of the room 
air, measures the humidity and turns off-— 
or on—the humidifiers when they get out of 
balance, would save a lot of running around, 
if it didn’t do anything else, wouldn’t it? 


The Psychrostat does that; does it so accu- 
rately, before the thermometers hardly move, 
the humidifiers are turned 


on—or off, 


What makes a good 
humidity regulator? Well, 
it ought to be sensitive, 
hadn’t it? 


Without a thermometer, can you distin- 
guish a difference of one degree in tempera- 
ture—you yourself? Could you tell whether 
it was up—or down? And do you realize that 
a change of one degree up or down-—just one 
little degree that I’ll wager you can’t feel— 
means a change in the relative humidity of 
4to 5 per cent? 


But is 4 to 5 per cent variation satisfactory? 
What would you say to a humidity regulator 
that senses the changes before the eye can note 
them on the thermometers? The Psychrostat 
does that. If it didn’t it wouldn’t be a sensi- 
tive humidity regulator. 


So much for sensitiveness or accuracy or 
precision or whatever you © © 
want to call it. 


The Psychrostat is as 

rugged as a locomotive and ORS 

as delicate and accurate as € 


a fine chronometer. It is not “‘a rag, a bone 
and a hank of hair,’’ or even a block of wood, 
but steel and iron and copper and brass—and 
skill of design and craftsmanship. 


Parks -Cramer Company 


Engineers & Contractors 


Industrial Piping and Air Conditioning 


Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 
Canadian Agents. W. J. Westaway Company, Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ontario, Montreal, Quebec 


Adequate Humidity means adequate capacity. Capacity means gallons. 
In gallons of water evaporated, Park$pray equipment is the lowest in price. 
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Amonc fine textiles, fabrics made 


from Celanese brand Yarns stand 


— 
a 


alone as the supreme creation of our 


own modern age. Their beauty fires 
‘& the imagination; their protean variety adapts 
them to practically every dress and decora- 


tive purpose. Modern in their loveliness, they 
are modern, too, in their amazing practical and 


hygienic qualities. + Featured by America’s lead- 


ing stores Celanese fabrics are recognized every- 


where as today's consummate expression of style. 


CELANESE 


Reo.us. BRAND ore. 


YARNS 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
1s East 26th Street, New York 
1046 Public Ledger Bldg., Philadelphia 1116 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N.C. 
38 Chauncy Street, Boston 166 West Jackson Blyd., Chicago 
Works at AMCELLE (near Cumberland) Maryland 
Canadian Address: Canadian Celanese, Led., Montreal 


CELANESE is the registered trademark, in the 
United States, of the Celanese Corporation 
of America, to designate its brand of 
yarns, fabrics, garments, etc. 
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NATIONAL SULFUR GREEN 3G CONC. 


new National Dye yielding shades 
A among the brightest and yellowest of 
the greens in this class, and possessing 
good all-round fastness, including fast- 
ness to alkalies, cross-dyeing and rubbing. 
Excellent solubility with one-quarter the 
amount of sodium sulfide conc. as of dye- 
stuff, together with good leveling and 
penetrating properties, adapts this prod- 
uct for use on raw stock and yarn in all 
types of pressure machines, and on piece- 
goods in continuous machines and jigs. 


Highly recommended in combination with 
other National Sulfur Dyes for the pro- 
duction of a wide range of shades. 


National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc. 


40 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. 


BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO) 
MONTREAL TORONTO 


NATIONAL 
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| - with great pleasure that | am 


NUMBER 6 


rs today and I appreciate the 
ortunity to tell you something of 


Cotton-Textile Institute, the 
« of the New Uses Section and 
‘ate wherein we can be of mu- 

4! assistance in this work of in- 


easing the consumption of cotton 
| cottén products. 
Carlvle once said something to the 
“that civilization is done up in 
otton cloth and tied with a thread.” 
lhat is true. This industry of ours 
uploys approximately one half mil- 
in people in factories alone, to say 


othing of other thousands in agTi- 
cullure and shipping, and stands 
hird in the number of wage earn- 


-. In 1925, the value of its prod- 
cts was one and three quarter bil- 


on dollars and seven and three 
juarter billion yards of fabric was 
voven in our mills. Such figures 


ire difficult to visualize but perhaps 


ve can appreciate their 
hen I tell you that the 
iced would enable one to wind a 
ip of cloth a yard wide, 200 times 
ound the earth at the Equator 


magnitude 
fabric pro- 


Looking at it from another stand- 
unt, the value of the cotton fab- 
cs produced in this country ex- 


eds that of the combined value of 


en, wool and 
rics, and im 


all other woven 
vardage aggregates 
ese other industries. In fact, the 
‘on produetion of the world by 
<ht is four and a half times that 
wool, nine times that of flax. 
‘enty times that of rayon and a 
idred and twenty-five times tha! 
silk. 
We all realize 
eS most 


that cotton ts Na- 
abundant fiber: that i! 
useful than anv other tex- 
that it is the whitest and clean- 
iber; that it is an artistic fiber: 


liber, a comfortable fiber: 


ire 


i] able 


‘| It does not easily deteriorate 
thal being a heavy fiber, is prac- 
‘| for industrial uses where 
‘neth and durability are re- 
red. 
The Institute. 

lhe cotton industry is one of the 
‘st but the Cotton-Textile lnusti- 


“ts one of the newest comers to 
‘amily of industrial associations. 
is, however, the oldest of the tex- 
‘ Institutes. J the word “as- 
“lation” heeause we are essentially 
‘rade association formed by the 
representatives of our 
in America the purpose 


lise 


ior 


limes the combined yardage of 


New Uses for Cotton 


Textile School of N. 
The € 


Address al 
otton-Textile 


of promoting progress and devolp- 
ment of the cotton industry. Al- 
though several individuais had con- 
sidered the advisibilitv of such an 
association for some time, it was not 
until the summer of 1926 that the 
movement really took form and in 
less than one year the Institute was 
formed, the directors and executive 


committee. selected. Walker D. 
Hines, formerly director general of 


railroads, arbiler of European river 
shipping following the war and a 
man of international reputation was 
selected as president. 

Today, the Institute has a mem- 
bership of 456 corporations, repre- 
senting over 500 mills, in turn repre- 
senting 21,716,752 spindles or well 
over two-thirds of the total active 
spindles in the United States spin- 


ring colton. 
Mr. Hines was chosen president of 
the Institute in December 1926 and 


promptly proceeded to organize the 
staff of the Institute around three 
major activities, Cost Accounting, 
Statistical and New Uses. For the 
purpose-of faciliating the work, he 


is organizing the membership into 
groups for the consideration of 
specific problems. To date he has 
organized the following groups 
based on the type of products made 
by the mills: Bedspread Group, 
Carded Yarn Group, Chambray 
Group, Flat Duck Group, Narrow 


Sheeting Group 
W ide 
Osnabure Group, 


drills, twills, jeans, 
Sheeting Group, 
Print Cloth Group 


sateens)., 


carded broadcloth, earded sateen, 
pajama check and shade cloth 
Printers Group. 

Other groups will be formed as 
rapidly as a need for them is ex- 
pressed by the manufacturers con- 


cerned. 
advisory 
Institute 


Fach group has selected an 
committee with whom the 
can consider problems alf- 


fecting that particular group of 
mills and in this way decide upon 
recommendations that are to be 
made to the members of a given 


group. 
Extending Cotton Uses 
I am continually impressed by the 
great scope of work which naturally 
falls within the provinee of the New 
Uses Section. This section is nol 
confined specifically to the work in- 


C. State College, Raleigh, by Ernest C. 
Institute, 


Vorse, 
New Uses Seetion 


dicated by its name. We realize that 
in an industry as old as ours, strictiy 
new uses are not easy to find—thal 
they can be found I will show you 
later. On the other hand, we be- 
lieve that there are many old o°- 
existing uses where the consumption 
of cotton and cotton products can 
be materially increased. This 
lion is also charged with general 
supervision over research problems 
and matters having to do with 
specifications, simplified practice, 
standardization and test methods. 
We can, therefore, broadly divide the 
activities of the New Section 
into those having to do with techni- 
cal problems and those having to do 
with market problems. 


We attach the greatest importance 
to the consideration. of matters of 
common interest to the cotlon mills. 
the cotton growers and indeed all in- 
dustries and individual consumers 
of cotton or cotton products in. any 
of its many forms. It has been 
pointed out by our president that 
while the Institute has great oppor- 
tunities among it members, if has 
very great and far reaching oppor- 
unitie in collaborating with other in- 
terests mm the vast field of cotton 
industry and commerce as a whole. 


The United States Government, 
through the Departments of Agri- 
culture and Commerce, has always 


taken great interest in the cotton 
industry. For the fiscal year begin- 
ning July ist, 1927, both of these 
departments in addition to their 
regular appropriations, received 
special funds from Congress to be 


expended specifically for the benefit 
of the cotton growers and the cotton 
textile industry. For the first lime 
in the history of our industry, a 
committee was formed consisting of 
one representative from the Depar't- 
ment of Commerce, one from the 
Department of Agriculture and one 
representing the Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute, for the purpose of making a 
thorough survey of all existing and 
potential markets, for the analyzing 
and summarizing of these surveys 
and publishing of results from time 
to time for the benefit of the colton 
grower, the cotton textile industry 
and the consuming public and in- 
dustries 


‘rade commiussion- 
have heen abroad to study 
possible export markets. Concrete 
results have already been secured in 
the Egyptian market. 

List of Cotton Surveys. 

The following surveys have been 
made and published or are about to 
be published: 

“Partial List of American 
Raw Cotton, Department of Agricul- 
Lure. 


Already three 


ers seni 


lL ses of 


Bags in the Wholesale 
Trade, Department of Agri- 


“Cotton 
{ mrocery 
culture. 


“Why Women Choose to Wear 
Cotton er Silk,” Bureau of Home 
Economics and Department of Agri- 


culture. 

“Short Skirts. Short Sleeves and 
Short Sales of Cotton,” Bureau of 
Home Economics and Department of 
Agriculture. 

“Lses of Cotton in 
Household Articles, 
Agriculture. 


Clothing and 
Department of 


“Cotton Bagging for Cotton,” De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

“Farm Uses for Cotton and Its 
Products,” Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


. 


Commerce. 


ses.’ 


“Fabrics and 
ment of 


Depart- 


“Lses of Cotlon Textiles in 
factured Products.” 
Commerce, 


Manu- 
Department of 
“Oualities of Cotton,” the 
Textile Institute. 

The results of 
probably put 
dustry of ours for 
its history, detailed information 
which has never before been avyail- 
able to producer, manufacturer, dis- 
tributor or the consumer. 

We working 
bon many 


Cotton- 


these surveys will 
before this great in- 
the first time in 


are 
with 


In CO-opera- 


associations repre- 


senting not only manufacturers in- 
lerested directly in our industry but 
those representing many other in- 


(lustries. To mention a few as tlus- 
trating the range of industries in- 
lerested in one way or another in 
our problems, I would call attention 
'o the following: National Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents, National 
Fertilizer” Association, American 
Wholesale Grocers Association, 
Portland Cement Association, Na- 
tional Tent & Awning Manufactur- 
Association, Associated Business 
Papers, Carolina Shippers Associa- 
lion, etc. 

New uses for a 


ers 


fabric which for 


yenerations has been the most wide- 
ly used of our fibers are not 
fo find. Occasrpnailv, however, a 
real new use can be developed, Fo! 
instance, during the past vear there 
has come to our atltention the ist 
of a fairly heavy cotton fabric im- 
pregnated and stenciled, provided 
with an adhesive back used on our 
and pavements in the form of strips, 
letters, etc., to assist in the contro! 
of traffic. 

This same material can be furthe! 
used in warehouses, on railroad piat. 
forms, for names of manufacturers 
placed on walls or roofs of milis and 
on roofs of hangars at urports i 
designate the names ol! 

\ development of this use means 
a potential consumption of 5,000,000 
to 5.000.000 vards of cloth 

Another interesting use its [thal o! 
a State highway engineer, in New. 
berry county, &., who has 
a fabric on a road having iight trai 
fic and where the cost 0 
asphalt or concrete paving is pro- 
hibitive. He first poured a prime 
coat of light tar, then spread over 
the next dav an open weave 


fabric 


which in turn was covered 
with hot asphait and then with a 
coarse sand. Affer neariv a vears 
use, this improved highway shows 
very little, if any, wear. The signill 
cance of this use is apparent when 
we recalH that there are 2,485,000 
miles of unimproved rurai roads in 


this countrs 
connection Wilh road consi ruclion 


is a fabric which has been developed 
at the request of the road engineer 
under the supervision of our Lextiie 
engineer and research essociate at 
the Bureau of Standards, known as 
a cleavage fabric. This fabric is laid 
on | 
crete road betore the fthnished course 


is poured. When repairs to the road 


are necessary due to the wear or 
or other reasons, it is claimed that 
the finished or top course can be 
easily spilt off and separated from 
the base course due to the imsertion 
of this fabric and a new top course 
put on, making the road is good as 
new 

We are told that approximately, 
one millon yards of this fabric will 
be required this coming year and 
Lnat wilhin tive years, we will prob- 
ably see tive million vards per vear 
required. 


Uur own millS Can assist In 
creasing the consumption of cotton. 
For mstance, last vear by specifying 
the shipment of starch in eotton 
bags, there was an increased con- 
sumpthion 200,000 yards of cotton 
fabrics Loom pieKkers are Dow be- 
ing made from cotton treated wilh a 
resinous material and molded. to 
shape Kach loom picker CONSUMES 
3% ounces of 15% ounce special 
duck and there are said to be one 
and three quarter million loom pick 


ers in use in the countrs 


Evers cotton mill uses beits. Fah- 
ric belts are used suceessfully by 
many ol our mills. We are told 
that from 10 to 20 per cent or an 
average of 15 per Cent of he belting 
in a textile mill is replaced every 
year. Li this replacement was en- 
in fabric hells. we ecould im- 
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crease the consumption by 3,000,000 
sguare yards of duck. 
On the Farm. 

The survey made by tae Depar't- 
ment of Agriculture in connection 
with the various uses ol cotton on 
the farm, lists aproximately 150 dif- 
Approximately three 
milbon farmers m our Southern 
Slates rare approximately 60 per 
cent of the worlds production 
Every farmer 
cotton fabrics now and can help us 


erent uses, 


Cotton, consumes 
» further increase their consump- 
Lion 

[i is estimated that 90 per cent 
of the farm machinery is stored 
without protection from the weather 
and that sueh machinery so stored 
hus one-half the life of maehiner, 
properly protected We are co- 
operating with the Department of 
\griculture in the hope that more 
and more farmers can be induced 
io use tarpaulins to cover their ma- 
chinervy and thus reduce the etv- 
nomical loss. 

The Department of Agmculture 
le ll us thal cotton Daggimg is per- 
fectiv satisfactory tor the shipment 


(ii vhere he acid 


exists. Every farmer can request 
that his fertilizer be shipped tn cotl- 
fon Ws no free acid 1s presen In 


he meantime, steps are being taken 
with the hope of develo mez a col- 
on bag satisfactory for shipping all 
lertiizer 

Kvery one of the forty million 
people living im our Southern States 
are directiv or indirectly interested 
in cotton. If each one of these tortvy 
million people next year consumed 
in additional five yards of cotton 
fabrics, if would mean an additiona! 
‘wo hundred million vards and this 
in would mean approximatels 
100,000 baies.. This increase can onl, 
be Drought about by every one ol 
US DeINngZ on the lookout for uses 
now being served by competitive 
material but where cotton can be 
used. 

Cotton Bags. 

We can. for instance, as Seuth 
Carolina «lid last vear, iImsist upon 
the cement being shipped in cotton 
containers. South Carolina by so 
insisting, increased the consumption 
of osnaburgs last year, 330,000 yards. 

One of our mills that Operates a 
store, recentiv wrote every whole- 
saler and jobber supplying them 
goods to this effect: “We are, there- 
fore, wriling to ask that wherever 


Is possible for vou to do so, with- 
out increased cost, that you use cot- 
ion goods in wrapping or packing 
materials which we purchase from 
vou.” The following are some of the 
replies: 

“Like si) well. expect Ho 
other.” 

“Will use wherever possible.” 

“Very much in favor of cotton 
DAES, 

“We have oniv specitied cotton 
bags but have urged merchants to 
do likewise,” 

“We are  insisting— 
{hing in cotton bags. 

“Have used almost exclusively the 
last two vears,”’ 

“Wherever possible, have used 
and urged others to do so.” 


‘Ship every- 


“Instructed mills from whon we 


buy, give us colton bags whenever 
possible.” 

“Ordered stamp, ‘Help the South 
ship all goods in cotton.’ ” 

“Glad to report, we have now suc- 
ceeded in getting a sugar refinery 
io ship all sugars moving into this 
territory in cotton.” 

If every store in the South wrote 
their suppliers along the same line, 
| believe we would soon have ship- 
ped in cotton, the majority of the 
purchases made by these stores. 

Cotton for Cotton Bales. 

I have not touched upon one of 
the bigges! possible markets for col- 
ton bagging namely, the coverimege o! 
cotton bales. This subject, as vou 
all know, is being given very care- 
ful consideration and study by the 
Department of Agriculture, the 
Cotton-Textile Institute and by the 
cotton growers. [am contident that 
a wav will be found whereby it will 
be feasible to cover our cotton with 
eortion. 

We are told that the thirty milon 
women of this country spend 8) per 
budget and [hat 


| 


S> per cent of our Tamiles live on 


eent of the family 


aun income of $2500 a yvear or less. 
Weare turther told that 60 per cen 
of our population live in cOmmunl- 
hres of 5.000 or less 

The automobile and better roads 
supplemented by the radio and 
womens magazines bave in the past 
ten vears brought abou! a greal 
change im our economic itving. The 


lis- 


effect on rural communities ts ill 
lrated by the fact that a survey ol 
140 typical rural communities indi- 
cates that [the women on-the aver- 
age travels 38 miles for her clothes 
and other fabries. 

We are not, therefore, unmindful 
of the tremendous consuming power 
of this portion of our population and 
he New | ses Section through ever, 
channel at its command is putting 
before these wonten, information 
that will enable them to secure the 
most value for their expenditures. 

Need Longer Sheets. 

For instance, a study has been and 
is being made in connection with 
bed sheets and the question of what 
was the most economical and satis 
lactory ieneth of a sheet was found 
lo be very important as well as little 
known, We found that bed sheets 
sheets in general were sold as in- 
dependent tfems and their size was 
not coordinated in any way with 
the size of a bed, the sapring and 
more important of all, the mattres-. 

rhe minimum size mattress, as far 
as we can learn, that is sold for 
home use today, is.73 inches in 
length and the average length is 75 
or 46 inches. The thickness varies 
irom 4 to 6 inches. I believe that 
vou will all agree with me that if 
requires / to 10 inches of sheet, tuek- 
ed under the mattress at each end 
if the sheet is to be held firmly in 
place. If we now add together the 
length of the mattress which we will 
lake as 75 inches, twice thickness of 
the mattress which we will take as 
» and 7% inches tucked under al 
each end, you will have a _ total! 
length of 100 inches of sheet neces- 
sary. 

One of the standard sizes of bed 
sheets is the 108-inch sheet. This. 
as vou all know, does not mean the 
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useful length of the sheel but m, 
the torn length when new. We » 


therefore, deduct—tirst, 4 to 5 in 
for hems, and second, as indi: 
by tests made by the burea 
Standards for the Governme: 
shrinkage that may be as muc 
5 to 6 Inches per sheet. leay: 
length of about 99 Inches or { 
less than the necessary leng'! 
hold the sheet property in plac 

In the case of the top sheet, 
ing under the same amount a 


foot will enable us to turn back 


sheet approximately 18 inches 
gives protection to your bla 
with the resulted reduction of 


dry bills, also, it keeps the face 


the other bedding and reduce. 
possible chance of germ tran- 


sion, and what is very impo: 
enables the sleeper to keep both 
and shoulders comfortably co, 
Interior Decorating. 

The past few vears have br 
about an mereased desire 0) 
part of the woman home mak: 
matter how modest her hor 
be, for attractive and colorf: 
fains, draperies, wall coverings. 
nifture coverings, ete. 

Cotten fabries are avarlalh!. 
hese purposes in such a wide 
of construciions and designs 


desire can be fulfilled 


— 


cent of our homes 
must live on a modest income 


Plain every day osnabure 


known as bagging) we are told b. 


terior decorators, has pessil 
Its neutral 
and a rough texture which 
an interesting combination with 
ferent fabrics and different 
(jn the other hand, we hav: 
rics for these purposes which 
as high as from $10.00 to 812.0 
vard, available for those 
where the budget is more flexi! 
A new treatment of an old 
rial is illustrated by the pyr 
treated fabrics used for dra 
sip covers, shower bath cur 
etc., which are water proof ai 
be wiped off and cleaned w 
lamp cloth without laund: 
This fabric is. particularly use 
kitchens, and for use in | 
where coal dust. soot. dust. etc 
factors to he eantended with 
Cotton is such a familiar rec 
ment im the home that we are 
to overlook the Many Ways 
forms in which it serves a daily 


pose. 


for this purpose. 


Awnings. 

Just now when there 
interest in color for interior de 
ing, it is worth noting the fac 
more attention is heme given 
exterior of the home. Here 
coton is extremely useful fo: 
ings with which the modern 
equipped home is supplied. 
serve not only a very practica 


pos« for protection against su! 
storm, but also add an air 0! 
viduality which can be obtain 
no other way. In facet, a bh 
equipped with propertly se 
awnings not only has its attra 
ness but also its value inereas' 

In order to stimulate arehite 
give as much consideration t 
design of awnings for the hon 
possible, certain members 0 
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Technique of Buying and Assigning Cotton to Use in Manufacturing’ 


fibers or imt. 


the possibility of 


iy purpose to discuss briefly 

simply some of the technicall- 
neerning the buying cotton 
i! and assigning il to use. 


of my remarks will not be 
ng to you men of expert- 


‘|. [shall be pleased if in the 
we. T initiate a new thought. 
.hnieal meanings of some ot 
js and terms used connec- 
cotton are distinctly differ- 
» other usages of the same 


Grade. 

as referred to, embodies 
brightness of lint, leat, 
reign matter and the prepa- 
of ginning. There have been 
‘ized thirty-two grades of 
in upland cotton, consisting 
white grades, three gray, 
blue stamed, five spotted, Six 
‘inged, three light stains ana 
vellow stains; vet, | could nol 
~ ewen one of these grades 
so you would know it. I 
no! take the time to name these 
legal power thrown about 


legal power thrown about 
Staple. 
ipnle, is a word used with ref- 


'o the commercial length of 
It is very difficult 
ivy cotton on description for 
since the buyer and the seller 
an be conscientiously of dif- 
opinions. The method of ar- 
the length contaims more 
the human 
The government has establish- 


a 


eventeen length standards tor 
‘an upland cotton rangmg 
‘4-Inch up to 1% inches and 


have also suggested methods to 
in determining lengths. ‘Touese 
differ from ‘the .- grade 
lards in that you are not to 
or disturb the samples in a 
box while the staple standards 


‘0 be used in puiling or working 


comparison with the other 

The grade and staple of 
is called its class. 
Character 


character of cotton may 
ined as the difference of quali- 
| the body, firmness, spirality, 
evenness and uniformity 
in actual work distinguishes 
other cotton of the same 
ind length. 
are numerous other words 
Ss used in determining vari- 
Alities of ecotton such as 


neps, shale, snap bollies, 
1 staple, mixed staple, gin 
“ashed cotton, false packed, 


|, plated, damaged and city 
\ll of these terms have sig- 
meanings as to the value of 
‘Util is only possible now to 

these factors and discuss 
“eely the points bearing ciose- 
le subject. 


a 


''ract between merchant and 

‘he purchase of cotton con- 
haming the date of sale. fixed 
~ price, grade, staple, delivery, 

Which draft is drawn, and 
“Overning the contract. All 
Thade by shippers direct 


| delivered at Th Textile 
Carolina State College, 


‘manner in 


By Wm. 8. Dean, Cotton Buyer, Rosemary Manufacturing Company, 
Roanoke Rapids, N. 


or through brokers, either by tele- 
phone, telegraph or verbally and 
should be confirmed by writing by 
both parties to the contract. Usually 
this is done by both parties signing 
the contract in duplicate, each re- 
laining a copy. 

The rules most general used in 
the South are known as the Carolina 
Mills Rules 1915 Revision. They 
were adopted by the North Carolina 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
and the South Carolina Cotton Man- 
ufacturers Association. There have 
been other more recent revisions of 
these rules but the intent is practi- 


cally the same though possibly 
clarifying some phases and mysti- 


fying other parts. 

The rules prescribe methods of 
procedure and actions you are en- 
titled to take in disputes. 

Basis. 

In trading, you frequently use the 
word basis, which ean be understood 
in several ways depending on the 
which you use il. A 
“Basis contract’ ‘is one in which one 
grade is specified and other grades 
may be delivered at the prevailing 
differences in value “on and “off” 
the specified grade. The word 
“Basis” is used also as a parity be- 
tween spot cotton and futures as so 
many points “on” or “ofl of some 
specific month for the delivery of a 
certain grade, character, or staple, 
as 50 points “on” or “off May, which 
means the parity between what May 
is quoted and the price of cotton 


offered. You frequently hear that 
the “basis” is higher or the “basis” 
has eased off or lower on certain 


grades of staples. which means ihe 
relative price, at which that colion 
ean be purchased in comparison 
with the spot market, is higher or 
lower. The supply and demand ot 
a particular grade or staple effects 
the “basis.” 

The word point means 1/100 par! 
of one cent; 25 points is one-fourth 
of a cent; 50 points is one-half of a 
cent, ete. On a contract of 100 bales, 
one point would be $5.00; 20 points 
8100.00 or 100 points would be $500 

or one cent per pound. 

Hedge. 

The word hedge is difficult te de- 
fine by the use of a few words. It 
is price insurante in one sense. It 
is a sale or purchase of a future con- 
tract as applied to cotton to effect 
a reverse spot transaction of the 
equal or equivalent amount of cot- 
fon or goods. 

Suppose a cotton merchant bought 
1000 bales of spot cotton and he 
wished to concentrate it and classi- 
fy it into even running lots before 
he offered it for sale. In order to 
insure himself against market fluct- 
untions, he would sell contracts on 
the future market to the amount of 
1000 bales and tater as he sold his 
spot cotton he would buy in his fu- 
ture contracts. In the interim if the 
market advanced two cents a pound, 
he would have lost $10.00 per bale 
on his spot cotton and he would 
have gained $10.00 per hale on his 


future contract, thereby insuring his 
profit margin. Or suppose you were 
operating a mill on a class of goods 
which price varied in keeping with 
the cotton market. You. had no 
orders but wished to buy cotton to 
operate the mill, you would, in order 
to hedge your margins of profit, buy 
your cotton and sell futures to the 
amount of cotton you bought. When 
the goods were sold you would buy 
in your future contracts. If the mar- 
ket had declined, for instance 5c per 
pound, you would have sustained a 
loss in your spot cotton which you 
had used but would have gained dc 
per pound on your future contract. 
The same principle will apply to a 
Southern mill that buys freely local 
or door cotton, on a cheap basis dur- 
ing the fall months without selling 
goods to offset the cotton purchased. 

I am to admit that the dit- 
ference in the sanctity of a contrac! 
for goods is not wholly in keeping 
with that of a cotton contract, nor 
does the goods market respond 
sensitively always to the cotton mar- 


sorry 


ket. But, I am convinced, however, 
that the greater portion of mills 
would materially profit by hedging 


their spot purchases when there are 
no goods sold to offset. Otherwise, 
it is guessing at the trend of prices 
in the same way as if goods were 
sold and no cotton was bought to 
cover the sale of goods. 
Buying Cotton from a Merchant. 
We shall assume now that that the 
mill you are working for wishes to 
buy 1000 bales and that the purchase 
is to be made from a cotton mer- 
chant. If you are the buyer, you 
would be advised of the kind, quan- 
tity and delivery of cotton desired: 
and too, as a result of previous com- 
munications, you would know pretty 
well Lhe approximate price you mus! 
pay. You would also know from 
whom the cheapest cotton had been 
quoted and also the integrity, finan- 


cial rating and standard of ship- 
ments usually received. It is your 
duty to communicate with mer- 


chants or brokers by way of ‘phone 
or wire requesting prices on the 
cotton desired. Though an abuse of 
this practice sometimes results in 
disadvantage rather than advantage. 
Energetically solicited offers make 
the buyer the aggressor. Many 
times if you keep abreast with the 
trend of the markel it is possible to 
make some of your best purchases 
by being able to buy cotton when 
offered without solicitation. 


The purchase of 100 bales is no 


small item. At 20c¢ per pound it 
represents or 1000 bales 
represent $100,000. Il is an easy 


maiter for 25 to 50 points in value 
to be misjudged in grade, staple or 
character, separately or combined. 
It is also often that this amount can 
be lost or saved in freight, tare or 
value difference between shippers. 
Twenty-five points on 1000 bales 
represent $1,250. Suppose this sav- 
ing could be effected with a mill us- 
ing only 1000 bales monthly. It 
would be the equivalent to the 


superintendent cutting off fifteen 
men of which he was paying §820(0 
per week. It might be the differ- 
ence between profil and loss in light 
Limes. 

Competition now is keen and milis 
separately or in groups find it to 


their advantage employ compe- 
tent cotton men. Some buyers pul, 


chase a good portion of their cotton 
on description This method has 
been-materially simplified since the 
Government standards for grade and 
staple have been established. But 
unless the mills’ idea of grade, char- 
acter, and staple is well fixed in the 
minds of the competitive shippers, 
there is likely to be considerabie 
discrepency in the quoted prices and 
it is conducive to claims and rejec- 
lions. 

There is no standard for char- 
acter, though in some cases this fea- 
ture can be fairty well satistied 1 
it is possible to tix the origin of! 
shipments from a definite locality. 
The expense frieght bills, however, 
though serving a good purpose, with 
regard to freight—have materially 
upset the fixing of a definite regional! 
origin of shipments. 

The most satisfactory method of 
buying cotton other than taking it 
up in the country is to sélect a type 
for staple and character consisting 
only of one large sample. You may 
use description for grades so long as 
vou are within the range of the bet- 
ler grades of cotton or preferably a 
type consisting of several samples 
showing the maximum variation. 
With off grade cotton it is advisable 
to use types of all together or buy 
on actually drawn samples. In this 
way you can have embodied in your 
contract the main features desired 
and avoid disputes and rejections. 

Receiving Shipments. 


Some mill officials and cotton 
buvers feel that it is a good policy 
to reject a few bales out of practi- 
cally every shipment to force “jam 


up” deliveries. Thal is a presump- 
teous attitude, decidedly detrimental! 
to the interest of the mill. Mer- 
chants soon find out the require- 
ments of a mill and prices are fig- 
ured to take care of irregularities or 
rejections. 

On the other hand some mills are 
very exacl in their types as a basis 
of contract, but are so inaccurate in 
their classification when the cotton 
is received their short comings are 
soon found out. This in effect opens 
the door for fradulent shipments 
Such shippers compete for the bus!- 
ness knowing Mm general what the 
mill will accept. The conservative 
shippers’ prices are out of line be- 
cause many shippers try to make de 
liveries consistent with their 
tract specifications. 

It is a very satisfactory method to 
follow the rule of exactness in value, 
whether in grade, staple or char- 
acter or weights. When a shipment! 
is received a competent man should 
weigh 1t on seales tested for accu- 
racy, observing the tare ai the same 
time; 9 representatives samples trom 
each side of the bale should be 
drawn and marked according to the 
bale number. The shippers’ number 
should be recorded also. The sample 
should be taken to a classing room 


10 


with a good north light exposure and 
there examined in comparison with 
the corresponding type or types ac- 
cording to your contract. 

When an honest shipment has 
been attempted, if possible without 
detriment to the mill, adjust minor 
discrepencies and make as few re- 
jections as possible. But tolerate no 
abuses of irregularities. This meth- 
od creates a uniform basis for com- 
petition and results in establishing 
a higher standard of shippers. A 
buver should try to secure such de- 
liveries.as would not justify claims. 
Claims may show up pretty well on 
books but they do not make the 
work run satisfactorily. 

When the samples are examined, 
each bale number should be record- 
ed on your grade sheet and assigned 
to its best purpose for which it may 
be used. This, of course, will be 
governed by the size of varns. 
strength, twist, color, quality and 
character of goods to be produced. 
Generally speaking. vou would use 
a shorter cotton for filling varns 
than for warp yarus, even of the 
same number, since in weaving, the 
warp yarns are subjected to greater 
strain and rougher treatment. The 
strength of hosiery or soft twisted 
yarns is not as great a factor as tha! 
of hard twitsed varns. The length 
and quality of cotton varies some- 
what in direct proportion to the size 
or number of yarns. Some goods 
are manufactured for strength and 
durability while others are for soft- 
ness and pliabilitvy. Some require 
brightness and luster and others for 
various depth of colors. It is a 
matter for each mill to ascertain by 
comparison of finished product what 
cottons best suit their various in- 
dividual needs. 

Buying Local Cotton. 

Many of our Southern mills are 
located in the midst of cotton grow- 
ing sections. The buving of cotton 
at the door of the mill or on the 
street or from country merchants or 
farmers is in many respects: differ- 
ent from buying cotton from ship- 
pers. 

There is a physological condition 
prevailing amongst such people that 
the mills pay more than merchants 
and are fairer in their dealings. This 
is a valuable asset to a mill thus lo- 
cated and it is only by recognizing in 
price, superior qualities and encour- 
aging the production of better cot- 
tons that the mill can retain this 
good will. 

Should you go out to look at a 
man’s crop, give him a fair estimate 
of its value.‘ You are only compet- 
ing with the merchant who has gen- 
erally concentration and $freigh! 
charges to defray. Let the farmer 
realize that you are co-operating 
with him for mutual advantages. 
When crop lots can be used satis- 
factory there are immense savings to 
he effected in the purchase of such 
cotton. 

This policy of country buving is 
especially suited for a colored goods 
mill. It is important that each bale 
purchased be sampled and assigned 
to its particular use. 

Mills requiring white cotton can 
also co-operate with the grower to 
a very decided extent, resulting in 
the production of better grades and 
evener staple as well as improved 
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qualities. In either case co-opera- 
tion will result in better ginning. 

In buying of local cotton it is very 
important that the farmer should be 
educated to a realization of losses 
sustained by weather. If vou make 
price recognition as to quality to 
effect the desired results, you are 
privileged to use the same method 
as a discrimination between well 
kept cotton and poorly kept cotton. 
Talking will do no good so long as 
vou accept water for cotton. 

A wet or damaged bale is not con- 
sidered merchantable unless first 
conditioned. But when a bale of 
local cotton is received and docked, 
the farmer often fails to realize that 
the dockage for water alone should 
reduce the bale to its original dry 
weight. The dockage for damage 
must make a further reduction in 
weight. For this reason it is a good 
plan, when possible, to avoid the 
purchase of wet or damaged cotton. 
Cotton is very hygroscopic. It takes 
up moisture readily. 

Some very interesting Lests have 
been made by the Department of 
Agriculture on cotton left out ex- 
posed in various conditions from 
December to May inclusive. The ac- 
tual losses due to damage ran from 
four pounds per bale where the 
colton was placed on dunnage and 
covered with tarpulin to 232 pounds 
where the cotton was left flat on the 
ground. 


Difference in Grades 


A cotton buyer for a mill should 
know something of the intrinsic 
value of the different grades of cot- 
ton. 

The market quotations for the 
grades are determined bv. ascertain- 
ing the average spot transactions of 
ten markets, designated by the U. 38. 
Department of Agriculfure. These 
values may or may not reflect the 
true value to the manufacturers of 
the consumer of the goods. 

Often, the bulk of the cotton crop 
is contracted for before the cotton 
crop is ginned. It is impossible for 
the merchants to know whether or 
not they are over selling or under- 
selling the production of certain 
grades. If some particular grade of 
cotton is oversold, the demand be- 
comes acute and the scarcity of such 
cotton forces the merchant to bid 
out of proportion in order to fill 
contracts. Such has been the case 
this season with low grade cotton, 1 
being a high grade crop. Where a 
super abundance of low grades are 
produced ,the reverse occurs. Some 
mills can adjust themselves within 
certain limits to meet conditions, but 
in making this adjustment, care 
must be exercised in the selection 
of cotton for different goods to pre- 
vent the establishment of an unde- 
sirable quality standard in the goods 
produced 

When, as last year, milis adjusted 
themselves to lower gerade cotton 
and merchants sold them for the in- 
comme season that which was not 
produced, an abnormal demand was 
created. If the cotton buyer 1s 
serving the mills to the best advant- 
age, he should co-operate with the 
mill management and superintend- 
ent to adjust the buying as far as 
possible to the mos! profitable cot- 
ton. This especially refers to the 


mill that had not bought ahead but 
was facing an abnormal ratio of dif- 
ferentials between grades. 

I do not mean to say that a mill 
making a standard grade of zoods 
ean shift from pillow to post. 
Neither do I mean to advocate ex- 
treme mixes. If, however, higher 
grades are selling below the intrinsic 
value, it is possible with many mills, 
especially those producing colored 
goods in adjust io a different grade. 
Sometimes it would be possible to 
produce as good results by the use 
of a little shorter cotton in the high- 
er grades with better character re- 
sulting, than to use the lower grade 
cotton. Or it is sometimes possible 
fo use a little longer cotton in the 
lower grades, provided lower grades 
are selling at an abnormal discount. 

It is unfair to figure that the dif- 
ference between any two grades of 
cotton is represented wholly by the 
amount of waste. Those grades dis- 
carding an excessive amount of 
waste do not only represent to the 
manufacturer an increased waste 
and less usuable cotton, but if this 
excess was not discarded it would 
appear in finished product and have 
the value of finished product instead 
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of the value of waste. Then 
the quality of goods made fro, 
grade cotton is not the same, ; 
off grade cotton as easy to ), 
facture into goods. The co. 
manufacturing a pound of goo... 
ton, which would produce, fi}. 
stance, 8 per cent goods—wo.y 
but little difference from man 
turing a pound of low grade e 
that would produce only 80 
82 per cent goods because of th) )/. 
ference in the returning of the 
A shirt made from a pound of = yja. 
dling cotton is worth to the cu 

er a great deal more than a -})i; 
made from a pound of good ord: jar 
cotton. Yet, the commercial! 

ence of a pound each of thes 
tons now is about 2 to 2% ce 

There is room for some ver. jp. 
leresting investigations to be 
and published concerning the (uo). 
ed values of dfferent grades of ¢o!. 
ton as compared with the valucs 
the consumers. 

The differences in value be! 
grades in my opinion now ar 
wide enough. They should also be 
decidedly wider when cotton is 20¢ 
per pound than when cotton ts |. 
per pound. 


Taking the Guess Out Of Export Trade 


A* address on taking the guess oul 
#4 of export business through bud- 
getary control, was made by Dwight 
B. Billings, comptroller of Pacific 
Mills, al the annual meeting of ex- 
port executives in Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York. Mr. Billings said 
in part: 

“All our budgeting ts controlled by 
our budget committee headed by the 
chief executive. This committee 
issues the instructions, defines re- 
sponsibility, and passes upon the 
budget data. We have classitied our 
budget work into the following: 
charges, sales quotas, inventories, 
production schedules, production 
expense, marketing expen-e, master 
budget and financial budget. 

“The first and most important is 
charge budget for this is our esti- 
mation is the starting point for 
budgetary control. On a_ definite 
date beiore the openine of the 
budget. period, the export manager 
is asked to prepare his section. He 
draws for his work upon [he statis- 
tics which are so vital to his depart- 
ment. Among these are population, 
imports of textile goods, possibilities 
of new markets, lists of potential 
customers, business and ecredil con- 
ditions, as well as detailed analyses 
of our own sales by lines in each 
country. 

“A forecast for the budget period 
six months in our case) 1s made for 
each country, and our actual 
charges for the corresponding 
period last vear are reviewed. 
Charges monthiv by lines are shown 
and these when consolidated repre- 
sent the export picture. It should 
not be assumed that we cannot 
change this budget, for to be of the 
most use we must make it flexibie 
and correc! it for any trend that we 
have improperly forecasted. 

“We must now look to ihe reason- 
ableness of the estimate. Suppose 
we find that where our normal 
growth in South America is 5 per 


cent a vear, our budget actuall 
shows an increase of 10 per 
We must now go back and »s 
which markets this increase (as 
place and furiher, whether or | 

is justified. This budget is in 

of yards only, with no mention ve 
of selling price, cost or profil 

“Next, the export manager \ 
estimate his sales quotas 
from charges to orders rathe: 
ihe reverse. The reason for | 
the lack of time, for once the chars 
budget is ready, others may w- 
to compile their budgets. The re 
tionship or lag between orders «ne 
charges together with facts 
sonal purchasing determine 1 
the orders should be taken. |! 
business we can definitely 
hack and set up our sales quotes 
Both this budget and the care 
budget are still in yards. 

“In our budgeting we us. 
measuring sticks, yards 
and the percentage of gross })')!'° 
Where raw material prices | | 
ate as widely as they do im our Us" 
ness, We feel thal there is lit! 
guined by budgeting dollars o! >" 
except in a very general way. 
is, however, a very definite re 
ship regardless of fluctuatio! 
tween costs and selling price «'" 
this relation ship expressed | | 
centages forms a ready 
measuring results. Yards m: 
the volume, percentages the p 
There was a time when we u- 
figure profits in ‘points per |)" 
Often by expressing § these 
profits in percentages, the © 
manager would think twice | 
putting the style into his line. 

“Perhaps a certain line of © 
goods should show 25 per cent - 
This then is the standard we «° 
the export manager to get | 
through increased selling pricc> 
cost reductions. Each line sho 
the budgeted estimates is exal 

‘Continued on Page 43) 
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OW, the expansion 
of industry in the 
South results in the 
expansion of the 
Kaumagraph Com- 
pany s business, 
the better to serve this growing 
district. And so we announce the 
opening of our new office at 417 
Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


in charge of Mr. Charles L. Hall, Jr. 


The opening of this new office 
will be of particular importance to 
textile and hosiery mills in the terri- 
tory served by Mr. Hall. But it is of 
equal interest to others, for it dem- 
onstrates how alert Kaumagraph is 


— Kaumagraph 
Opens Another 
New Office 


to render service in the matter of 
identification. 


This service which Kaumagraph | 


renders is the only complete identi- 
fication service available anywhere. 
Forexample: Kaumagraph w ill help 
you design and register a trademark: 
help you design a box; provide Kau- 
magraph transfers for applying the 
trademark; lithograph your packing. 


If you would like to know the full ser- 


Kaumagraph has opened 
a new office at 417 Prov- 
ident Bldg.. Chattanooga. 
Tenn. in charge of Mr. 
Charles L. Hall, Jr. This 
new office will serve the 
territories indicated on the 
map at the left. 


vice we can render you, send for a copy 
of our new booklet, “Half the Business 
Battle” which contains mighty useful in- 
formation to any business firm that owns 
a trademark. The coupon below will bring 
you a copy by return mail. Kaumagraph 
Company, 350 West 3lst Street, New York. 
Boston .. . Chicago . Philadelphia . . 
Charlotte, N.C... Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Paris, Ont... Paris, France. 


B. 4-5 3 
KALMAGRAPH COMPANY 
450 Weet 31-0 New York 
4 
t Please send me without obligation a copy of vour 1 
new book. “Half the Business Battle." 
Name 
t Firm 
ev 
Addre 


| 
avam 
fi 
| 
| 

| 
| 
| 
| 
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a simple matter to 
collect the dirt 


THERE it is, all the dirt the vibrating blades have 
removed . 


It’s 


slubs, bunches, knots . . . cornered in 
the individual waste can that’s slung under each 
Eclipse Yarn Cleaner. It’s a simple matter to collect 
the dirt from a line of these waste receptacles. You 
can do it in less time than it takes to clean out a box or 


trough serving a group of working cleaners. 


And when you let this new Eclipse be the “policeman 
of the Winder,” you can bank on it nabbing every piece 
of foreign matter that comes jaunting along with your 
yarn. Incidentally, it’s built stronger, simpler 
and you'll find it considerably lower in price. Let us 
send you an Eclipse on trial . . 
stration. 


or give you a demon- 
Write us. 


Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 


Makers of the Eclipse-Van Ness Random Dyer 
Elmira, N. Y. 
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Honor Inventions of Ira Draper 


RA DRAPER, whose invention of 

self acting temples for looms was 
the foundation on which has been 
built the Drper Corporation, of 
Hopedale, Mass.; one of the largest 
and oldest textile machinery manu- 
facturing companies tn the world, 
is among the pioneers to whose 
memory cotton manufacturers will 
pay tribute on the occasion of the 
Thorp Centenary, in Pawtucket, R. I. 
April 26. Tra Draper will be remem- 
bered at the celebration of the 100th 
anniversary of ring spinning by 
John Thorp, as his inventions have 
been as much the basis of the per- 
fection of the loom as Thorp’s have 
heen the foundation of mass produc- 
tion In spinning. 

Drapers inventions have served 
as the basis for all later loom devel- 
opments. His first, In 1816, was a 
rotary temple, the use of which en- 


abled a weaver to run two looms 
where before he had been able to 
run on.y one. The present day 
Northrup automatic loom,- first 


brought out by the Draper Corpora- 
tion In 1894, permits a weaver to 
operate 48 and on very simple 
weaves up to 100 looms. 

Now Built With 432 Spindles. 

Thorp’s introduction of ring spin- 
ning in 1826 came at a time when a 
spinning frame was built with four 
to not more than eight spindles and 
with but one side. With his mech- 
anism as the basis spinning frames 
have since been developed to a point 
where they are now built with up 
to 432 spindles, 216 on each side and 
with a speed of 10.000) turns per 
minute. George Draper, son of Ira 
Draper, led in the development of 
the high speed spindle which made 
ring spinning supercede mule spin- 
ning. 


The Draper Corporation had its 
beginning when Ira Draper began 
trying to put his improved loom 


temples on the market, about 1816. 
On April 1, 1829, he took out an- 
other patent on loom temples, cov- 
ering an improvement on his early 
mounting device. In 1830 he sold 
these two patents to a son, James, 
who at once undertook to bring 
them to the attention of the cotton 
manufacturers of the time. 

James Draper was the first textile 
machinery manufacturer to use 
newspaper advertising to sell ma- 
chinery. His advertisement appear- 
ed in the initial edition of the Bos- 
ton Transcript of July 24. He con- 
tinued the business until March, 
1837, when he took into partnership 
his half-brother, E. D. Draper, who 
assumed control of the business. In 
i842, E. D. Draper moved to Hope- 
dale, Mass., and became a member 
of the Hopedale Community, estab- 
lished by Rev. Adin Ballou. 

George Draper, who is credited 
with having built up the Draper 
Corporation, moved to Hopedale in 
1853 and formed with his brother 
the partnership of E. D. & G. Dra- 
per. This partnership was the real 
foundation of the present great cor- 
poration which claims to have cut 
in half the cost of spinning, spooling 
and weaving. 

Dutcher’s Interest Purchased. 

The partnership purchased, in 
i854. Elihu Duteher’s interest in 


temple patents after Elihu and \ 


ren W. Dutcher, of North Ben, 
lon, Vt. had taken out two pa! 


on an entirely new type of | 
temple. The firm of W. W. Dut, 
& Co., comprising W. W. Dut: 


KE. D. and G. Draper, was forme 
manufacture this type of loom 

ples and manufactured them at | 
nington, Vt.. until May, 1856. » 
Mr. Dutcher moved to Hope 
Mr. Dutcher was another 0! 

early textile inventors having | 
out more than 20 patents on ten 
and machines for making temp 


The business from 1853. \ 
(,eorge Draper went to Hope. 
until his death in 1887. en: 


roughly divided into two parts. 
period up to 1870 and the jp: 
from 1870 to 1887. 


improvements of different mo! 
on looms for plain weaving. Du 
this time the Bartlett, Shepard 
Young let-offs and the Stearns s!| 
tle motion were introduced 

adopted by a large number o! 
mills. 


which the patent of 1846, to H 


Dutcher, was the pioneer in bres) 
overhead pic 
motion and is now in universal | 


ing away from the 


The Stearns shuttle mo 
was the successful developmen! 


In the early 
riod the largest share of the In- 
ness, in addition to temples, wa- 


in this country in modified forme: 


Spinning Room Improvements. 


Tremendous improvements in 


spinning room came, beginni 
ubout 1870 with the Sawve: 


later the Rabbeth spindle anid 


Carroll double spinning ring. 


inventions have 


the more costly mule spinning [rv 
America, except on the very fires 


numbers. The reduction in cos 
spinning runs into hundreds of | 
lions of dollars and the savings | 
been passed on to purchasers Oy 
tiles. 


practically driver 


Northrop automatic loom, brous! 


out by Draper Corporation in 
followed extensive and 
experiments over a period of @! 
i2 years. The loom does no! 
stroy the art of weaving; if ca’ 
used to do the same things as 

done by hand in India centuric- 
and produces better fabrics. 

In December, 1896, the pr 
Draper company was organize 
der the laws of Maine, taking 
the property and business ©: 
Hopedale Machine Company, !' 
dale Machine Screw Cor 
Dutcher Temple Company, 
Draper & Sons and the United > 
patents and business of the No! 
Loom Company. Prior to tha! 
Hopedale Furnace Company at 
Hopedale Goods Company had 
absorbed by the Hopedale Mz 
Company. This united and br 
under one corporate body a! 
Hopedale interests and since / 
ary 1, 1927, all this business ha- 
done by the Draper Corpor 
some months ago the 


expe! 


Hapeds 


Company, at Milford, Mass., 


ken over by the Draper Corpor: 
B. H. Dristow 


head of the corporation, is 


fourth generation from Tra Drep" 
mm direct line, being the elder 50! | 


the late Governor Draper. 


Draper, pres’ 


= 
~ & 
‘ fi “4 
| 
| 
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_E.F. HOUGHTON CO. 


LET PAY HALF YOUR 
LUBRICATION BILL 


Thousands are effecting this 


economy by use of 


Houghton’s Absorbed Oils 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


“The Oils That Stay Put’ 


There is a clear saving of 50% in the amount of oil 
used, and a further reduction of 75%. in the cost of mainte- 
nance and supervision—a two-fold economy that will more 
than halve your lubrication bill. 


Do not confuse HOUGHTON’S ABSORBED OILS 
with ordinary lubricating oils 
Only HOUGHTON’S ABSORBED OILS will. 


Prevent metal-to-metal contact - - 100°, 
Reduce maintenance costs - - - - 15% 
Qutlast ordinary machinery oils - - 50% 


They will not gum, thicken, harden or be thrown 
from the bearing. 


Remember that E. F. Houghton & Company’s 
Advertisements Are Facts! 


(After reading this advertisement send for a 
HOUGHTON MAN, and he will explain how 
you can halve your bill in the next twelve 


JUUU months. UUUL 
NORTH PHILADELPHIA, PA. GREENSBORO, NC. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. RICHMOND, VA. ST.LOUIS, MO. HOUSTON, TEXAS. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. AND ALL OVER THE WORLD” LOUISVILLE, KY. 


| 

| 
|| 
| 
VAG 
ph 6° 
| . 
| \ | | 
HH 
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COTTON 
MACHINERY 


If you are interested in Increased Pro- 
duction and durability of equipment you 
are invited to investigate the merits of 
our machinery. 


— We Build — 


ROVING WASTE OPENERS 

HOPPER BALE OPENERS 

SELF FEEDING OPENERS 
CRIGHTON OPENERS 
BUCKLEY OPENERS 


INTERMEDIATE 

AND. FINISHER LAPPERS | 

COTTON CONVEYING 
SYSTEMS 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDS 
DRAWING FRAMES 


(WITH ELECTRIC OR MECHANICAL STOP) 


| SLUBBING, INTERMEDIATE 
AND ROVING FRAMES 


SPINNING FRAMES AND 
TWISTERS 


(BAND OR TAPE DRIVEN) 


RINGS—FLUTED ROLLS— 
SPINDLES 


Write for descriptive Bulletins 


H&B 


American Machine Co. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Southern Office 
814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Corn Starch* 


W. RK. 


Catheart, A.M.. 


Ph.D., Technical Director, Corn Products he: 


Company, New York City. 


N the United States, starch usually 

means corn starch unless other- 
wise specified. Naturally so, since 
corn is our largest and, from the 
financial standpoint, most important 
agricultural product, surpassing 
even cotton in value. Of course, 
potatoes, wheat, rice, tapioca, sago, 
and other products are sources of 
starch; but none approach our great 
American corn in this respect 
abundant, economical, and adapted 
to continuous specialized manufac- 
luring processes. 

Corn starch is pre-eminently the 
starch of the textile industry. The 
consumption of corn starch in the 
United States is in excess of all 
other starches combined. The corn 
products industry has had a steady, 
healthy growth until now this indus- 
try consumes about one-third of the 
cron crop which leaves the farms 
and reaches the primary markets. 
The consumption for 1926 was more 
than 82,000,000 bushels and for 1927 
more than 85,500,000 bushe:s, with 
indications of a still larger consump- 
tion for 1928. 

The exportation of corn, in the 
form of manufactured products, ex- 
ceeds the exports of corn grain, 
excepting exports to contiguous 
countries—Canada, Mexico and Cuba. 

This industry now ranks with the 
basic industries of the country— 
steel, paper, textiles, etc. The in- 
dustries which it serves extend from 
textiles and iron to dolls. The pop- 
ulation it nourishes includes the 
premature infant, the healthy. grow- 
ing child, the adult, the invalid, as 
well as the prize cow and hog; and 
last, but by no means least, it is the 
largest consumer of “cash corn.” 
The importance of the corn products 
industry in relation to general eco- 
nomic welfare is established beyond 
all question. The corn grower, as 
well as the textile manufacturer, 
and others, are dependent upon its 
growth and development. 

Before passing on to the main 
topic of discussion, it will doubtless 
he of interest to outline briefly the 
manufacturing processes involved in 
producing starch and its allied prod- 
ucts. The main constituents of the 
grain of corn are the integument or 
hull, the fierm, the endospernt, con- 
sisting of starch and gluten, and the 
solubles, for the most part on or 
near the surface of the grain. The 
operations involved in. separatinz 
these several constituents are large- 
ly mechanical and may be followeu 
on the accompanying flow sheet. 
Screen. This shows briefly how 
starch, so essential to the proper 
and satisfactory manufacture otf 
lextile products, is finally prepared 
for use in various forms and modi- 
fications. 

Sizing. 

The importance of sizing, espe- 
clally in the field of cotton-textile 
manufacture, is clearly receiving 
more attention and thought in re- 
cent years than in the past. This 
is doubtless due to the highly com. 
tion that sizing is an important fac- 


*Tecture before Textile School N. C. 
State College. 


Lor in production costs—not th, 
of sizing as such, but the eff, 
has upon the quality and qu 
petitive situation which has 
brought about by greatly inc: 
productive capacity and the re: 
of goods produced. 

The object of sizing yarn 
increase the strength and w: 
quality and, in a minor deer 
add weight to the fabric, al!) 
in many instances this last fa: 
given much emphasis. 

In general, a sizing mixture -' 
contain three essential 
an agglutinant or adhesive, a 
cant, and a hydroscopic or moi- 
absorbing agent. The term 
ener” 
applied often to both the lub: 
and hydroscopic agent. 


Agglutinants. 


is rather loosely used a) 


In this class are to be include: | 


various kinds and types of starches 
—corn, potato, wheat, sago, tapioca 
and the dextrines derived there! 
as certain natural or vee 
fable gums. such as gum tragaci 


as well 


gum tragasol, gum arabic, etc 


For the cotton-textile industry, 
least in the United States, the mos’ 
widely used and most importa: 


a 


giutinant is corn starch. The valu 


ble, inherent properties and sis 
tibility to standardized moditic:' 


have established corn starch |: 
foremost position. While it is 


the 


Cp 


that other starches have many (e- 
sirable properties for special fields 
Instances are rare where 


can not be successfully replaced | 


a properly selected and standa: 
corn starch. 

The various types of 
derived from the several s!: 
mentioned, are almost neve! 


alone for sizing yarn, but frequ: 


in special formulae togethe: 
starch of some kind. The pr 
reasons for this are that 
alone tend to make the yarn | 


and they become sticky in the pr 


ence of moisture. 

The vegetable .~ums 
sizing purposes are never used 
They have value, but for th 
part are too expensive to be | 
large quantity. 

Lubricants. 


for 


Mile. 


sy? 


dex 


This ingredient comprises 


ble and animal fats or 0 
chemically allied vegetable 
mal waxes, and mineral o! 
waxes, such as paraffin wax 

The mineral products, wh! 
sessing desirable lubricating } 
ties and therefore sizing valu 
generally not favored on acc 
total lack of saponifying pro! 
Being hydrocarbons, they 
alfected by alkalies, do no! 
soaps, and, therefore, are re 
with difficulty from the fibre 
preparatory processes for ble: 
finishing and dyeing. 

The vegetable and anima! 


occupy an intermediate posit!’ 


miners 


tween true fats and the 
products. They saponify, Db’ 
easily. That these materia 


sess sizing value is well estab!'s! 
The animal and vegetable f2'>. ° 


(Continued on Page 39°) 
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On 22 Frames 
in the Morgan Mills 


Roll Covering Costs 
Reduced - - 52.9% 


Production Increased 6.01% 
Annual Saving Over $1600.00 


nu TARTING with a few Armstrong’s Seamless Cork Cots on a spinning 
| frame in July, 1926, the Morgan Cotton Mills, Inc., now have them 
nost on all front rolls of the slubbers, intermediates, speeders and spinning 
frames of the Company’s three mills at Laurel Hill, N., C. 


Aes In order to determine the savings due to the use of cork, the A. C. 
Nielsen Company, a firm of investigating engineers, surveyed the _per- 
ws formance of twenty-two spinning frames in the Richmond Mill and, 
among other things, found that the quality of the yarn was as good or 
better than with leather, that production had been increased 6.01%, 
saad that the annual cost of covering rolls was reduced 52.9%, and that the 
total saving on these frames was $1600.00 per year—all due to the use of 
Armstrong's Seamless Cork Cots. 
tle The complete report of the Nielsen engineer will be found of interest 
with to all mill operating and administrative executives. A copy will be sent 
promptly upon request to Armstrong Cork Company, 134 Twenty-third 


Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Armstrongs Seamless Cork Cots 


for Cotton Mills 


Armstronc Cork Company, 
134 Twenty-third Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Please send me without obligation a copy of the Nielsen Survev on the performance 
of Armstrone s Cork Cots in the Morgan Cotton Mills. 


4 


Na me 


Company 


Address 
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IN YARN CONVERTING 


ETWEEN the creation of 

the idea and actual weaving 
of delicately beautiful effects 
with Rayon lies the vital period 
of conversion. It is through this 
period that a broad margin of 
safety must be carefully preserved 
if the quality of the ultimate fab- 
ric is to be protected. 


The Duplan Silk Corporation 
has reduced to a minimum the 
hazards incidental to converting 
yarns for every weaving or knit- 
ting purpose. Duplan offers to 
the trade through its well equip- 
ped laboratories and extraordi- 
nary facilities for the careful con- 
version of yarns, the benefit of 
many years’ research and experi- 
ence. 


(Commission Dept.) 
DUPLAN SILK CORPORATION 


135 Madison Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


Hospital Trust Bidg. 
Providence, R. I. 
Mills: 
Kingston, Pa. 


Johnston Bidg. 
Charlowe, N.C. 


Hazleton, Pa. 


Nanticoke, Pa. 
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New Process for Humidifying Finisher 
Laps 


James L. Byers and Robert 5S. 
Mitchem, of Alexander City, Ala. 
have patented an improved process 
for humidifying cotton laps and 
particularly finisher cotton laps. 

They describe the invention as 
follows: 


“In the spinning of cotton, usually 
the cotton leaves the picker room 
practically bone dry and thus, is 
short about eight per cent of the 
moisture which the fiber requires 
for its proper strength and treat- 
ment. Various means have been 
employed to restore the humidity to 
the cotton and in the present gen- 
eral practice the humidification of 
the carding room and spinning room 
has been relied upon to restore the 
proper moisture content in the cot- 
fon fiber. It has also been suggest- 
ed, though so far as we are aware if 
has not been practiced, to spray the 
raw cotton when it is first rolled 
into sheets or laps. The objection 
to the latter process is that the cot- 
ton sheet or lap after being sprayed 
must be subjected to a number of 
treatments before it leaves the fin- 
isher picker, and in these treatments 


this added moisture is largely lost 


so that the actual moisture cortent 
of the cotton fiber in the finisher lap 
cannot be accurately controlled. 


| 
| 


«tea 


Moreover, where the moisture is 
applied to the cotton during the pre- 
liminary picking treatment, if suffi- 
cient moisture is introduced to leave 
the finisher lap with eight per cent 
of moisture, it will be found that 
there is too much moisture in the 
cotton for its proper treatment and 
effective cleaning in the breaker and 
intermediate pickers. 

“In order that the problem of 
properly and accurately humidifying 
the finisher laps may be solved, they 
have conceived the idea of with- 
holding the spraying of the fiber 
until it reaches the finisher picker 
and we thus apply the moisture by 
spraying at a point where treatment! 
of the lap in an unhumidified at- 
mosphere has been completed and 
it will be noted that the sprayed lap 
as it leaves the finisher picker goes 
directly to the carding room where 
the humidified atmosphere will pre- 
vent further loss of moisture from 
the cotton laps. Hence, it follows 
that an accurate and correct amount 
of moisture can be added to the laps 
at the finisher picker and that the 
moistened cotton can be made to 
retain this amount of added moist- 
ure due to the fact that it receives 
no further treatment in unhumidi- 
fied atmosphere. 

“As illustrative of an apparatus 
capable of carrying out our above 
process, we show in the drawings in 
side elevation a finisher picker com- 


prising a lap apron frame 1 hay ing 
stop bearings 2 to receive the ;)\). 
of the several laps 3, 4, 5 an | 
which are to be fed by means 0; |), 
Hpron 7 to a beater 8 whence 
treated fiber passes between || 
screens in a screen chamb:: 
which discharges the cotton 
layer 10 that passes through sui! 
calendar rolis 11 and 1s wound .)): 
the finisher lap 12. The laps 3. ; - 
and 6 from which the cotton | 
are supplied to the apron us) 
come to the finisher picker fro, 
intermediate picker, the laps h: 
heen’ first treated on ai br 
picker. 

“We arrange an atomizer spray | 
to which air and water are supp 
respectively by the pipes 14 an! (: 


‘and which will operate, in the | 


ner well understood in this ar'. | 
direct a spray both on the lave: 
and on the lap 12 thus applyy 
moisture to both sides of the 
layers as wound imto the lap, 
the finisher lap, as thus humiditie: 
is transported directly to the cari- 
ing room where the humidificatio 
of the atmosphere will preven! | 
evaporation of the moisture intro- 
duced into the lap by the spray 

“Our invention can of course } 
carried out by other means of intrs 
ducing moisture than the = spra 
shown, and it is contemplated tha’ 
any practical and convenient means 
for moistening the layer of colto 
that is wound into the finisher |a 
at the finisher picker may be 
ployed.” 


Bemberg Undecided On 
Third Unit 


No definite steps have as yel bee 
decided upon by the American Bev 
beng Corporation in reference | 
further units in the corpora! 
plant at Johnson City, Tenn. 

The corporation now has the ‘rs! 
factory unit in full operation, pr- 
ducing 7,500 pounds of Beners 
yarn daily. The second unit is }eine 
built and will be in production |! 
the autumn. 

Demand for Bemberg yarns, |! 
corporation states, is greater (10! 
the present production and 
easily take care of the addi’ 
output of the second unit. 


Work to Start Soon 
On DuPont Plant 


Richmond, Va.—Actual 
tion of the Du Pont rayon plan! ® 
Ampthill, near Riehmond, 
under way in six weeks, acco!’!" 
lo Everett Ackard, head of the 
struction department of the 
pany. Work of constructing 
tracks from the main line ©! 
Seaboard Air Line Railway to \!!!))- 
hill is in progress. 

It is expected that constructio® \ 
the plant, which is to’ represen! 
outlay of approximately $8,(00.'""’ 
will require at least a year. Upw'" 
of 3,000 men and women will be °''" 
ployed it is stated. 


| 
| 
| 
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Here in Piedmont Carolinas is real buying power, based 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Thi: rich section, 
only 40% of the 
area of the Caroli- 
nas, OUT-PURCHASES 


each of twenty-two 


entire states! 


on rich agriculture (high-quality cotton, tobacco and truck) 
and on thriving industry. Buying power that exceeds a (tal 
of five whole states. Buying power that exceeds each of twenty- 


two states! 


This ability to buy goods is all the more remarkable since this 
section is only 40% of the area of the Carolinas. It shows the 
economic progress that has come with manufacturing develop- 


ment and industrial growth. 


MANUFACTURERS here find ad- 
vantages they cannot find elsewhere— 
all elements of low production cost 
meeting at a common focal point, 
and effecting production economies 
that equal a substantial extra divi- 
dend on a year’s operations. 


Facts, based on the actual cost data 
of plants in operation here, have 
proved the case to the satisfaction 
of manufacturers from many old, 
highly industrialized parts of the 
country. So well were the facts 
proved to them that 72 have located 


Do you want the facts — detailed, explicit facts— about 
the industrial possibilities here, of particular advan- 


tage to your business’? 


You will be interested in Piedmont Carolinas, Where 
Wealth Awaits You. Brief. 


you can use. 


Sent, without charge or obligation, to men responsible 
for executive management. Send for your copy—today. 


Address Industrial Department, Room 713, Mercantile 
Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


here during the last 12 months, 
many of them migrating from high- 
production-cost areas. 


Back of this influx of new enter- 
prises are economic forces that 
cannot be ignored: raw material re- 
sources, a steady supply of high class 
labor, power and transportation fa- 
cilities far above the average, legis- 
lation favorable to the development 
of manufacture, a bracing upland 
summer climate combined with mild 
winters, and living conditions that 
are unusually pleasant. 


Condensed. Full of data 


DUKE POWER 


{ OWNERS OF SOUTHERN POWER COMPANY, SOUTHERN PUBLIC UTILITIES COMPANY & ALLIED INTERESTS } 


GOOD 


PLACE 
To LIVE and WORK 


Not only is Piedmont Carolinas 
a land of opportunity for the 
business man—it is, as well, a 
section noted for its unusually 
pleasant living conditions. 


Summer temperatures are equal 
to those of Pennsylvania, with its 
Poconos and Alleghanies. The 
Berkshires and Catskills have 
their counterparts in bracing up- 
land sections of the Blue Ridge. 
Cities are uncrowded, with fine 
schools and every modern com- 
fort. Life is neighborly and friend- 
ly. In addition, the recreation 
centers of the Carolinas are ac- 
cessible in a few hours over 
splendid roads— the mountains, 
the seashore, the sandhills, where 
hunting, fishing, sports and golf 
are world renowned. 
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THE JUMBO 


Motor Driven 


MULLEN TESTER 


The Mullen test is recognized as the 
standard for ascertaining the bursting 
strength of textiles, hosiery, knit goods, 
corrugated, fibre and box boards, wrapping 
and sack paper and miscellaneous mate- 
rials. 


The Jumbo Motor Driven Tester elimi- 
nates entirely the human element from 
every test, because operation is under abso- 
lute control and all tests must necessarily 
be made under precisely the same condi- 
tions. 


B. F. Perkins & Sons, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 


Southern Representative: 


FRED H. WHITE, Independence Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TRADE MARK FEG US PAT OFFP, 


Machines— Dyeing 
Water and Tommy) 
Singers—Squeezers 


C‘alenders,— Drying 
Silk-Jigs—Starch, 
Scutchers 


Machines—-Finishing Machines for 
Dodd Mangles—Padders—Ranges— 
~Tenters—Washers—Winders 
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Modern Humidifying Methods" 


William B. Hodge, Vice-President, Parks-Cramer Company, Charlotte. ° 


EW but those who daily deal with 
its problems realize that the sci- 
ence of humidification is not as sim- 
ple and subject to the rule of thumb 
as if once was. There has taken 
plate in the last few years a greater 
practical advance in the humidifying 
art than m the preceding score of 
years, largely due, I believe, to a 
more intensive study of the require- 
ments for and the advantages of 
adequate and well-regulated moist- 
ure and temperature in work rooms. 
Almost every industry has 
manded increased production and 
better quality of its product, and 
this has been a great incentive to 
careful study and more intensive 
development in the humidifying 
field. 


In order to get started right, it 


de- 


might be worth while to review 
some of the fundamental ideas 
which are essential to be held in 


mind when considering humidifying 
facts. In the first place, let us con- 
sider the term “humidity.” The air 
we breathe represents a mixture of 
gases: oxygen, nitrogen, carbonic 
acid gas, along with traces of rare 
gases, such as helium, etc., as well 
as moisture or water vapor. Water 
vapor is just as much a distinct gas 
as carbonic acid or oxygen or any 
other constituent of the air. When 
the air is practically free from wa- 
ter vapor, we have become accus- 
tomed to call it “dry air; and when 
it contains a large amount of water 
vapor—as much as it can hold—in 
such a case we may it is “saturated.” 


Saturated Air. 


The amount of water vapor or 
number of grains in weight per 
cubic foot of volume of what we 


call “saturated” air depends upon its 
temperature, and air at a high tem- 
perature is capable of holding in 
suspension far more water vapor 
than it can hold at a low tempera- 
ture. For instance, a cubic foot of 
air at 70 degrees temperature will 
hold 7.98 grains of water vapor, at 
which point we term it “saturated,” 
or at 100 per cent relative humidity. 
The same cubic foot of air raised 
to a temperature of 100 degrees will 
require 19.77 grains of water vapor 
to bring it to saturation. This range 
of temperature from 70 to 100 de- 
grees is not excessive and is com- 
monly met with in mill operauion, 
and from this fact alone one can 
readily see how much greater evap- 
orative capacity is required to main- 
tain the same humidity during the 
hot months than during the cooler 
seasons of the year. 

If, in a cubic foot of air at 70 
degrees temperature, we find there 
are but 3.99 grains of water vapor, 
or one-half the amount required to 
saturate it, we say that this air has 
a relative humidity of 50 per cent. 
The term “relative humidity” always 
represents the percentage or pro- 
portion of the number of grains of 
water vapor actually present in a 
cubic foot of space, compared to 
what that cubic foot of space could 
hold at the same temperature. 
Textile School 


*Address at of N. 


State College. 


Humidity can always be pro; 
expressed in two ways: eithe: 
“absolute” humidity, where 
ence is made to the numbe: 
grains of water vapor per cubic 
of space; or, secondly, “rela' 
humidity, which represents the | 
between the number of grain 
water vapor present as compar: 
the number it could hold at sa‘ 
tion. The expression “relative 
midity” is usually employed 
convenience. 

The method of measuring hu: 


ity, which originally was 
complex, although exact in 
hands of experts, has been 


much simplified; and with the 
of two thermometers, one wi! 
naked bulb and the other wit}, 
bulb covered with a moistened 
ric, Which pair of thermometers 
be used either as a stationary 


ly 


moving instrument, along with » 


of standard humidity tables, | 
possible to determine with 
practical accuracy all of the fac 


relating to the air so far as its mwo<' 


ure content is concerned. 


The moying, or sling, thermo) 


lers (or, as they have become kn 

in the trade, “sling psychrometer- 
used exclusively by the 
States Weather 


United 
Bureau in thei 
daily hygrometric observations. «| 
ford the highest accuracy in me: 


uring the wet bulb depression, ||: 


relative humidity, the absolute te: 
perature, and 
given a set of 


psychrometer, we are equipped 
accurately measure the 
characteristics of water vapor «- 
exists in the atmosphere. 
Properties of Water Vapor. 

An illustration and 
may aid in better visualizing s:: 
of the properties.of water vapo: 

In the first place, water vapo 
colorless. The space above the ° 
ter level in a gauge glass of a bo 
appears clear, yet we know i! 
filled with steam. So water vapo 
ordinary room temperature can 
be seen. What is seen, that rese 
bles fog, issuing from a humid! 
is finely divided free moisture. | 
finer it is divided, the more qui 
it is evaporated into the atmosph 
in the form of a true water va) 
And it must always be remem): 
that only as water is in the va 
form does it become useful in tex 
conditioning. Free moisture iv 
on the stock is always dange: 
and can not be tolerated. 

Now, water vapor is a colo! 
gas. One of the well-known law: 
gases 1s that a gas uniformly 
the space it occupies; that is, 
molecules of a gas repel each 0! 
and proceed away from each wu 
they finally reach the wall of 
container. Water vapor thus ¢ 
fined produces an outward press! 
and this we term “vapor pressu! 
Roughly speaking, humidity may 


visualized as a sort of vapor pr'- 


sure. As the evaporation of w® 
in an inclosure proceeds, the va! 


pressure builds up, and coincide: 


tally the relative humidity rises. 
(Continued on Page 37) 


the dew point. >. 
the United Stale: 
Weather Bureau tables and a slin 


comparis. 
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At the Philadelphia Knitting Arts Exhibition 
April 16-20th, we will show, up-to-date devel- 
opments in cone winding of cotton, mercerized 
| and worsted yarns. Also the new Foster Mode! 
75 Precise Wind Machine winding cones for 


Silk and Ravon Knitting. 


Model 101 


Equipped for Cone Winding 


The usual Foster sturdy simple 
construction. 


Foster Machine Company 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 


John Hill, So. Representative, Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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ADVANTAGES OF THE 
ROLLER BEARING SPINDLE 


Power input per frame re- 
duced by 25 to 45 percent 


Roller Bearing Spindles have 
running for two years 


mrpoarative test.one H P. 


lies. But under the same 
ne H.P.drove72 
Roller Bearing Spindles. 


BOLSTER 


moOers seale 


nly so plain bearing 


[ BELT DRIVING FRAME 
SKF SPINOLE 


HE Monroe Cotton Mills, Monroe, 

Georgia, are driving a spinning frame 
equipped with Roller Bearing 
Spindles with a 1" belt whereas similar 
frames equipped with plain bearing spin- 
dles require 215" belts. 

For years the cylinders of the spinning 
frames in this mill have been running on 
SoS Anti-Friction Bearings. When the 
SSCS Roller Bearing Spindle was brought 
out they immediately placed an order to 
equip one frame. The superintendent was 
so sure of the value of SSCS‘ spindles that 


2 BELT DRIVING FRAME | 
WITH PLAINBEARING SPINDLES | 


SKF Roller Bearing Spindles 
Cut Belt Size to Less Than Half 


he discarded the regular two and one-half- 
inch belt and installed a one-inch belt. 


Comparative tests showed conclusively 
that the cylinder speed was even a trifle 
better with the smaller belt than that of 
the machine equipped with the large belt 
and plain bearing spindles. Both frames 
are driven by the same motor. The Super- 
intendent of the mill is enthusiastic not 
only of this advantage but many others 
which have been made possible by the in- 
stallation of SSF Roller Bearing Spindles. 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., 40 East 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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A rich, permanent lustre is 
more than half the story in at- 
tracting the attention of the 
woman who buys your sheer 
cotton hosiery. 


It is quite to be expected, there- 
fore, that all yarns mercerized 
by the American Yarn & Proc- | § 


Sales Representatives 


H. B. Robie 
93 Worth St., New York City 


E. L. Hicks 
904 Washington St., Reading, Pa. 


Louisville Textile Co., Inc. 
Louisville, Ky. 


H. B. Ketchum, Mgr., Export Dept. 


Room 1041, Cunard Bidg., 
25 Broadway, New York City 


G. C. Ellis 
Fairleigh Crescent 
Hamilton, Ont., Can. 


David Whitehurst 
409 Parkway, High Point, N. C. 


R. D. McDonald 
924 James Bidg., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


G. M. Hamilton 
1263 Pratt Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


H. B. Chapman 
Utica City National Bank Bidg., 
Utica, N. Y. 


American 


| 
essing Co. should not only : f 2 
be beautifully spun, but - 
should have a fine, even lus- €: 


tre that will last indefi- 
nitely. ~ 
And it is just as much to be - 


expected, of course, that the A(\ S 


hosiery made of such yarns 
will have an uniform mar- 
ket success in competition 
with merchandise finished 
by less perfect spinning and 
mercerizing processes. 


Ask for price—all numbers 


Yarn & Processing Co. 


Mount Holly, North Carolina 
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Practical Discussions By Practical Men 


Picker Room Fires. 
Editor: 

As we are much troubled with 
fires in our picker room, would like 
to ask for information through these 
columns as to what is usual.y done 
io prevent such fires, especially 
when they originate from many un- 
known causes. 

Management. 


Spiral Spur Gear Drive 
I have heard that a spur gear can 


be so arranged that it will drive a 
spiral gear and that the spiral gear 


will in turn drive a spur year. That 
is. I understand that a spiral gear 
can be so placed between two spur 
gears that it can replace a’ bevel 
gear drive. May I léarn through 
these columns how this 1s accom- 
plished? Spiral. 


Breaking SO Ends or 160 Ends. 


Editor: 

When testing yarns for breaking 
strength and using the conventional! 
skein of 80 threads and 120 yards 
long, am I breaking 80 ends or 
breaking 160 ends? This puzzles me 
very much, and I would appreciate 
some advice through these columns 
from some experts who absolutely 
know what they are talking about. 

Tester. 


Sharpening Lap Driving Rolls. 
Editor: 

As the rolls on which the lap 
rests and is driven thereby, are very 
dull, they slip by and do not always 
drive right. Shial we buy new ones, 
or can this be remedied otherwise? 

Old Mill. 


Variation in Yarn Numbers. 
Editor: 

What do you consider a reason- 
able variation on counts No. &s using 
part card strips and low grade cot- 
ton? 


Changing Speed 
Editor: 
| have a problem on my 
which I cannot work out. 
spindie on a winder 


hands 
| have a 
which is 700 


rp.m. I get this speed with a 24- 
inch pulley on the main line of 
shafting. Now, I will reduce the 


speed 4, or 25 per cent, by driving 
with an 18-inch pulley. This gives 
me a speed of 525 r.p.m. Now, I will 
reduce the speed 1-6, or 16 2-3 per 
cent, and drive my spindles from a 
o-Inch cylinder on the winder in- 
stead of from a 6-inch cylinder. 
This gives me a speed of the spin- 
dies as 437 r.p.m. Now, I have re- 
duced my speed 4, or 25 per cent, 
and 1-6, or 16 2-3 per cent, or a to- 
tal of 41 2-3 per cent. But 41 2-3 
per cent of 700 is 291 r.p.m. When 
as a matter of fact I have reduced 


The Practical Discussion Department of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin is open to all readers whether they are interested in seeking 
information on technical questions or are willing to help “the other 
fellow” who has experienced trouble in some phase of his work. 

The questions and answers are from practical men and have often 
proved extremely valuable in giving help when it was urgently needed. 

The interchange of ideas between superintendents and overseers 
develops a great deal of worth while information that results in much 
practical benefit to the men who are concerned with similar problems. 

You are invited to make free use of this department and to join 
in discussing various problems that are mentioned from week to week. 
Do not hesitate because you do not feel that you are an experienced 
writer. We will take care of that part of it —Edttor. 


my speed only 263 r.p.m. Why ts 1 
that my reduction of 263 r.p.m., 
match up with the total percentage 
as figured by the change? 

Speed. 


Answer to Second Hand. 
Editor: 

Second hand wants to know which 
wav to.cross a crossed belt. which 
drives on the tight and loose pulley 
of a machine and what difference if 
makes. As a general rule a good 
fixer or mechanic will cross a cross- 
ed belt in such a manner that the 
belt will run onto the loose pulley 
with the up stroke side of the belt 
between the tight pulley and the 
down stroke side passing around the 
loose pulley. The reason for this is 
that there is less danger of a belt 
creeping onto the tight pulley from 
the loose pulley, if the up stroke 
side of the belt fences the down 
stroke away and makes it safer. So 
it does make a general difference as 
to which way a belt is crossed. 


H. D. 


Answer to Slasher. 


Faditor: 


Slasher wants to know how to 
figure the size used on his slashers 
so as to find out the percentage of 
the size per weight of the yarn used. 
What relative percentage to the to- 
tal weight is the size, and how to 
take imto consideration the hard 
and the soft wastes in connection 
with this problem? 

In order to show how this prob- 
lem can be worked out, let us take 
a set of section beams weighing 
2,000 pounds of net yarn to be slash- 
ed. But in passing this amount of 
varn through the slashers there re- 
mains on the section beams 10 
pounds of waste. This equals one- 
half of 41 per cent of the 2,000 
pounds of net yarn which was start- 
ed in process. As this is soft waste, 
and which was not slashed, we need 
not consider this any more in the 
problem. This leaves 1,990 pounds 
of yarn which was slashed, inelud- 
ing the hard waste which we will 
call 10% pounds. This 10% pounds 
of sized yarn waste must be added 
to the total net weight of the warp 
yarn sized as follows: 


Weight of sized warp yarn 
ibs. 2079 
Weight of sized waste 10% 


Total 20891, 


From the above total weight must 


now be subtracted the net varn 
weight before slashing, thus: 2089% 
less 1,990 equals 99% pounds. Now, 


in order to ascertain the percentage 
of the size used on the net yarn 
put through the slasher (viz., 1,990 
pounds) is to divide the 99% pounds 
of size applied by 1,990. This will 
equal 5 per cent. Again, to ascer- 
tain what percentage of the total 
finished weight (yarn and size) the 
size is, we must divide the total 
weight of the sized yarn into the 
actual weight of the size added to 
the net yarn. Although there were 
1.990 pounds of yarn sized, there 
were 10% pounds of waste. But as 
2 per cent of the hard waste is size, 
there remains only 10 pounds of 
varn to be deducted from the 1,990 
pounds of yarn consumed. This 
leaves 1,980 pounds of net raw. yarn 
which remains as finished sized 
yarn within the total of the 2,079 
pounds which represents both the 
yarn and the size on the yarn. To 
find-the amount of the size used is 
to find the difference between the 
gross Weight of the 2,079 pounds 
and the net yarn weight of the 1,980 
pounds and which equals 99 pounds. 
The relationship of this 99 pounds 
lo the gross weight can be found by 
dividing 99 by 2,079 and which 
equals 4 76-100 per cent. 

That is, 4 76-100 per cent of the 
gross weight is 99 pounds of size ma- 
terial, or 5 per cent of 1,980 pounds 
of net yarn also equals 99 pounds of 
size materials. It work right both 
ways. It is merely a case of know- 
ing what percentage the size is of 
either the gross weight or of the 
net weighed yarn. H. M. 

Answer to Idle 
Editor: 

I noticed that Idle wants to know 
how to ascertain the average spin- 
dies stopped for a day's run. He 
may proceed in this way: Let us 
suppose there are 2,000 spindles 
stopped two hours out of the ten 
hours of a day’s run, how many were 
stopped on the average for ten hours, 


The rule is to divide the 2,000 sp, 
dies by the 10 hours of the da. . 
run, which equals 200, and then 
multiply this by the two hours a: 
ing which these spindles w, 
stopped. 200 multpilied by 2 equ. .- 
400, or the average spindles wh 
were stopped all day. Spinne: 


Answer to Balloon. 


Editor: 

In answer to the question by kh 
loon for a remedy to prevent |} 
looning, will you please publish | 
ways and means of preventing 
ends from ballooning at the bott. 
of the bobbins after doffing on sp. 
ning frames: 

1. Raise the ring rail and doff |. 
much sooner as necessary. 

2. Put on heavier travelers if {hi 
work will stand it. 

3. Put on larger separators. 

4. Make the bobbin barrel sma!!: 
at the bottom if they are now !{. 
large. 

5. Make the yarn number ligh!«: 
if the limit is not against orders 
not against profit earning. 

6. Increase the speed of the fram 
if not going fast enough. 

7. Decrease the speed if going tov 
fast. 

8. Be sure all bells and bands are 
not too slack and slipping. 

9. Drop the thread boards all you 
can without having the ends break 
at the top. 

10. Adopt the movable thre: 
board system so they will be raise: 
with the ring rail at the top. 

11. Adopt the variable speed sy-- 
tem so as to run at the right sper! 
to prevent ballooning at the bott.: 
and very fast during the building « 
the bobbin one inch above the bho! 
tom until within one inch of [hic 
top where the speed should: be 
slowest. Mass 


Answer to Winder. 


Editor: 

Taking up Winder’s question, \ 
desires to learn what gear to use 
a precision. winder in order 
change the winding from 2% tin °- 
to three times around the tube ¢ 
ing one trverse length? The 
to multiply the gear now in use \ 
the present number of times (! | 
the yarn winds around during 
traverse length, and then to di\ 
by the times around wanted, th 
24x2%—60. 60+3—20 teeth 
wanted. Textil: 

Answer to Troubled. 
Editor: 

“Troubled” has asked a ques!!! 
regarding how to fill his we |’ 
wound double head bobbins with: | 
making hollow places, nor ov: 
flowing them at one or both enc 
His trouble can be overcome |‘ 
making the traverse a little lone’: 
lo start the building after doffir- 
This will slightiy overflow the bo! 


| 
| 
|| 
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+ both ends at the start. Now ers. Put each one where he can do 9. Do you try to keep the good wool or silk, to the goon gps Pee 
“i ihe picking motion so as to have his best. will of your workers? It takes co- the bleached, dyed and | prin - 
,, -k only one or more teeth which 8. Take your full share of the operation to make a success of any- goods. The subject of ore = 
-radually contract the traverse blame, at all times. | thing. aoe their various uses also received con- 
| When the bobbins are ready 9 Never show disappointment. J. DB. BOY PER, siderable attention. 
47 they will be filled perfectly Never let yourself be beaten. A Cordova, Ala. 
* without having any hollow foreman should have perseverance 


New Plant For Duke Power 
on Chemical Control Company 


._ at either end. It will take a and the never say die spirit. 
time and patience to get the 


Points for Second Hands. 
picking and timing to fill the 


s right without overflowing 1. Do you know what your job is Clemson College, 8. C.—Dr. Rob- Plans for buil ling a new sleam- 
a ane the yarn run over or and what kind of a man it takes to ert W. Jaeger, research engineer Of ojectric power station near Mount 
eo ee ? at the ends master your job? Armour & Co., Chicago, Ill., address- polly, N. C., eventually to have an 
7 Garland C. Martin 2. Do you do your best at all ed the textile students, faculty and output of 600,000 horsepower, have 


times? Are you working for the visitors af been announced by Duke Power 
company’s interest as well as your subject of Company, of Charlotte rhe first 
the Overseer’s Daily Command- os Chemical Control to the Textile In-  ynit. to generate 150,000 H. P., is to 
ments. seg | dustry.” Among the visitors pres- pe built at once. Construction work 
CPR 3. How many times a day do yOu ont were Paul Haddock, of the A. jas started. Cost of this unit will 

_ Be fair. Have no favorites on [urn your head to keep from seeing jipstein Company; J. G. Schaeffer, pe about $10,000,000. 
‘ne iob and no scape-gosts. A fore- & worker do something wrong when of the J. B. Ford Company, and W. When the entire project is com- 
has to act as judge many times YOU know it’s your duty to teach jf. Gaffney, of Armour & Co., all of 


: pleted it will be the largest of its 
day, Charlotte, N. C. Joseph Duckworth, {ind in the South and probably in 
>» Make few promises and keep 4. Do you talk “safety first” to all of the Klipstein Company, Green- fhe country, it is claimed. It will 
thy Your job requires a high~ of your workmen? ville. also attended and addressed give the company an output almost 
‘andard of truth and honor. 5. Do you see that your ol.er runs’ the students. equal to the present hydro-electric 
Don't waste anger. Use it. An- his job? What is his job? How Dr. Jaeger pointed out the fact capacity of all the Duke Power 
ger is valuable and should not be many times a week do you talk with that many of the textile mills are Company plants, which is now 713,- 
.«| carelessly. Save your force- him? Do you know he is the im- adopting chemical! sontrol methods 000 horsepower. The present slang 
fu! language for special occasions. portant man on your job? in the plants with excellent results. generating capacity is 240,000 horse- 
| Always hear the other side. 6. Do you allow your section men while others who have failed to power. 
Never blame a worker until he has to discharge the help and send them —ayail themselves of these recent ad- The new plant to be located at 
been given a chance to give his point out without your knowing if they 


vances in the fields of science are River Bend, on the Catawba river, 
f view. had a fair deal or not? Do you’ ai experiencing more and more 12 miles from Charlotte. It will be 
». Don't hold malice. When you know that it costs the company to j{rouble, and having greater difficul- built in units of 150,000 horsepower 
had to scold a worker, go to change help? ty in meeting the competition of the each. The initial generating equip- 
im later and explain his faults in Do you study your workers and more progressive mills. ment will be two steam turbo-gen- 
i friendly way. put each one where he can do his He particularly mentioned the erators of 75,000 horsepower each. 
). Notice good work as well as bad. best? Are they properly instructed? many phases and advantages of the The plant is being built to meet the 


Let the worker see you can appre- 

ciate as well as condemn. 
i. Watch for special ability. Take your 
n human interest in your work- 


8. Is everything on your job kept application of the pH control factor constantly increasing demand for 

clean? Do you know the cleaner in almost every stage of the wet power. Company officials cited a 

job .the more interested the processes of textiles from the kier demand this year 20 per cent higher 
boiling of cotton and scouring of than last year. 


workers? 


wall NO. Chote. Cut’ or Putt th 
Fre ad will It. 
Last-frem Ter to 
on the-Harc@ést Fabric. 
—Requires Less Attents : 
~Creates Very Little 
>Requires No Shelving 
- Adjusts Automatically Teas 


Made in Alt Types and Sizes for the Weaving 
of All Fabrics —Let Us Send Samples. 


, Steel Heddle Manufacturing Co. 
| Philadel phia, Pa. 


Southern Plant 


Steel Heddie Bidg., 621 East McBee Ave. 
Greenville, S.C. 
New England Office 
44 Franklin St., Providence. R. L 
Foreign Offices 
Huddersfield, Eng.—Shanghai, China 
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Celanese Yarn: Its Uses and Finishing Methods’ 


x the short time allotted me, deal- 
ing with a subject so broad as the 
uses and finishing methods of Cela- 
nese yarn, | shall only be able to 
touch on the high spots, or those 
things that I feel are most important 
or essential. On account of the in- 
creasing popularity and demand for 
Celanese yarn, I feel that a discus- 
sion of its uses and. finishing meth- 
ods will be of vital importance to 
all of us interested in the develop- 
ment and future of the textile in- 
dustry. 

Undoubtedly the majority of those 
present this afternoon are familiar 
with the properties and unique ad- 
vantages of Celanese. However, for 
the benefit of the few who have not 
as yet come into close contact with 
it, I will briefly discuss the chemi- 
cal and physical properties. 

We will first consider briefly the 
place occupied by Celanese with re- 
lation to the group of artificial silks 
now available and known under the 
general name of Rayons. Although 
Celanese: is a synthetic fiber. it is 


necessary that it be differentiated 


from the other synthetic fibers 
known as Rayons. Celanese differs 
from the-so-called Ravons chemi- 


cally in that it is an ester of Cellu- 
and Acetic Acid, whereas, the 
Rayons are regenerated Cellulose. 
Because of this difference in chemi- 
cal construction, Gelanese has a 
number of distinctive and valuable 
properties. Celanese, while a copy- 
righted trade name, has assumed the 
importance of the name of a distinet 
fiber as it is the most improved and 
important commercially of the Cel- 
lulose Acetate fibers now produced. 
It should not be regarded merely as 
a substitute for natural silk but 
rather a distinctive textile fiber of 
extraordinary usefulness. 

These chemical differences of 
Celanese yarn cause it to have an 
entirely different affinity for dvye- 
stuff than other textile fibers. For 
this reason, various dyestuff firms 
have developed an entirely new 
group. of colors for dveing Celanese. 
This new group of colors, Known as 
dispersion are tmade from 
some of the same insoluble bases as 
the vat colors. Therefore, when 
dyed on Celanese these colors are as 
fast to light, washing and acids as 


lose 


colors. 


the well known vat colors are on 
cotton. 
In the process of manufacturing 


these dispersion colors the compar- 
atively water insoluble anthraqui- 
none or vat bases are passed through 
a colloidal. mill and 
Sulpho-Ricinoleic-Acid 
the S. R. A. receive their 
name These colors form a highly 
dispersed colloidal solution when 
added to the soapy or slightly alka- 
line dyebath. No other addition to 
the dyebath is necessary and the 
Celanese can be dyed directly by 
simply immersing at temperatures 
not over 180 degrees r. 

Woven 
Celanese 
In a “jig” 
machine. 
ing plants 


dissolved in 
from which 
colors 


goods made 
are generally dved either 
or “winch” type of dyeing 
However, in some finish- 
the dyed in 


entireiy of 


Volles are 


*Lecture at 
‘ ‘ollewe. 


Textile School, N. C. State 


John P. Holmes, Southern Office, Celanese Corporation of America, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


open vats by fastening one selvage 
by the use of strings to poles thal 
rest across the top of the vat, the 
other selvage hanging at the bottom 
of the vat. Thus the fabric is sus- 
pended in the dyeabth and agitated 
by moving the poles backward and 
forward on top of the vat, very simi- 
lar to the manner in which poles 
used in skein dyeing are moved 
backward and forward. 

Fabrics made entirely of Celanese 
are also printed in designs by the 
use of engraved rolls and printing 
pastes made from vat colors, and 
for patterns dispersion 
colors are used. Considerable prog- 
ress has been made during the pas! 
vear in the discharge printing of 


also some 


Celanese fabrics. This has been 
achieved through the developmen! 
of a series of colors suitable for 


dveing Celanese that are dischrage- 
able with different reagents, 

Before dyeing, it is 
wet-out or desize the All-Celanese 
and Celanese-mixed fabrics. The 
sizing used for All-Celanese fabrics 
is easily removed by running the 
goods at 180 degrees F. in a bath 
containing neutral soap and sulpho- 
nated castor oil. In Celanese-mixed 
fabrics having rayon or cotton 
warps, it is necessary to desize with 
an animal or vegetable diastase in 
order to convert the insoluble 
starches into soluble sugars. How- 
ever, if these warps are only lightly 
sized, the soap and sulphonated cas- 
tor oll wetting-out bath as suggested 
for All-Celanese fabrics will be suf- 
ficient. 


necessary to 


I have a number of All-Celanese 
and Celanese-mixed fabrics here for 
your inspection that will illustrate 
the most important Celanese con- 
structions evolved within the past 
few years. These fabrics consist of 
voiles, ninon voiles, satins, twills, 
taffetas, failles, faille moires, velvets, 
two-tone reversible crepes, Celanese 
pin striped cotton suiting, etc. Here 
are also a number of tricot or warp 
knitted and circular knitted Cela- 
nese fabrics which are used exten- 
sively for underwear. The Celanese 
satins are sold in natural luster, de- 
lustered, relustered in designs, and 
embossed. The moired designs are 
actually fused into the fabric and, 
therefore, are absolutely permanent. 

Celanese fabrics are becoming 
more and more popular on account 


of their numerous unique advan- 
tages. The unique advantages of 
Celanese fabrics can be briefly 
summed up as follows: Fabrics 


made entirely of Celanese will nof 
shrink nor alter appearance after 
laundering; allow the passage of the 
suns health-giving and curative 
ultra-violet rays; are non-conduc- 
tors of heat and electricity: are not 
affected by body secretions; are very 
elastic: have a soft subtle luster; 
and the dyestuffs used for dyeing 
Celanese fabrics give colors that are 
unusually fast to ight, washing and 
perspiration. 

Celanese is also being used exten- 


sively in fancy hosiery to obtain two 
and three color effects by cross-dye- 
ing with other textile fibers. Since 
Celanese has a different affinity for 
dyestuffs than the other textile 
fibers, it is possible to dye real silk, 
wool, rayon or cotton with the va- 


rious groups of dyestuffs in the 
presence of Celanese, leaving the 


Celanese white or cross-dyeing the 
Celanese any contrasting color de- 
sired. However, to leave the Cela- 
nese white, it is necessary to selec! 
from the various groups of dyestuffs 
the proper colors to be used on the 
other fibers. That is, if the direct 
colors are used for dyeing rayon and 
cotton, then select the pure direct 
colors that. are not shaded with basic 
colors, as certain basic colors stain 
Celanese. 

The fancy hosiery business has 
constantly been developing towards 
more elaborate designs, and for the 
purpose of obtaining cross-dyed ef- 
fects in these designs, Celanese is 
being used extensively in conjunc- 
tion with real silk, wool, rayon and 
cotton. For most of the higher 
priced styles of fancy hosiery and 
for certain operations in. cheap 


styles, it is advantageous for a hos- 


iery mill that is making multi-col- 
ored hose to obtain these effects by 
cross-dyeing rather than by using 
dyed yarns. 

It would be impossible, in the 
short time allotted me, to discuss in 
detail the comparative cost of cross- 
dyed and ingrain hosiery, as there 
are so many conditions and factors 
that would enter into such a com- 
parison. The following calculations 
are for determining the comparative 
average yarn costs in a_ certain 
cross-dyed half hose style and the 
same style half hose knitted from 
dyed yarns. The yarn costs used in 
these calculations are the average 
of several quotations submitted by 
several yarn agents. We will use 
for example a popular style of half 
hese, the boot of which is made by 
reverse plaiting 150 denier dyed 
rayon over 100 denier rayon dyed a 
contrasting shade. The top, heel and 
toes are made of two-ply dyed mer- 
cerized cotton yarn. .The cost of the 
individual yarns used in the boot of 
the ingrain style are: 


150 denier dyed rayon on cones 


at (per Ib.) $2.10 
100 denier dyed rayon on cones 
at (per Ib.) 2.95 


In this construction 60 per cent of 
the total yarn in the boot is 150 de- 
nier rayon and 40 per cent is 100 
denier rayon. ‘Therefore, the aver- 
age cost per pound of the dyed yarn 
used in the boot can be computed as 
follows: 

60% at $2.10 per lb. $1.26 


40% at 2.95 per Ib... 1.18 
Per lb. $2.44 


In the same cross dyed style of 
half hose, the cost of the natural 
white yarns used in the boot 1s: 
i50 denier rayon—Natural!l white 


on cones at (per lb.) $1.60 


100 denier Celanese — Natura 
white on cones at (per Ib.) 4 
In this construction 60 per c...: ,; 


the total yarn in the boot is 15. | 


nier rayon and 40 per cent (Cy) 
denier Celanese. Therefore 
average cost per pound of the 
used in the boot can be comp: 
follows: 
60% at $1.60 per tb. 
40% at 345 per Ib. " 
Per Ib. 


However, in this style of ha! 
the mercerized cotton top, he 
toe are approximately 50 pe) 
of the total weight of the hose 
necessary in the ingrain style ” 
dyed mercerized cotton yarns 
top heel and toe which wil! e 
approximately 20 cents per | ( 
more than the grey mercerized \ 
used in the cross-dyed style. Tio... 
fore, since the mercerized top, |)! 
and toe are 50 per cent of the (tq) 


weight of the hose, it is neces.) 
to add 10 cents per pound | 
total average yarn cost of th: 


grain hose. Then the total av: 
cost per pound of the yarn used ip 
the entire ingrain half hose siy}, 
will be $2.44 plus 10 cents, which 
gives $2.54 per pound as compared 
with $2.22 per pound for the [.) 
average yarn cost in the cross- dyed 
half hose style. 

From the above calculations, we 
see that the average cost per pound 
of the entire cross-dyed half hos 
style is 3.2 cents per pound less (han 
the average cost per pound of [li 
ingrain half hose style. As this 
style of half hose weighs approv- 
mately 16 ounces per dozen pairs 
vou can readily see that there wil! 
be a saving of 3.2 cents per doze 
pairs on yarn cost in the cross-dye: 
style. In addition to this the charge 
for knitting, looping and transferr- 
ing is about 6 cents less per doze 
pairs for goods made from while 
yarns, due to the fact that the |oup- 
ing, etc., of colored yarns are hard 
on the operator’s eyes, hence (liey 
demand and.get higher wages 
handling these dyed yarns. [he 
cost of dyeing the cross-dyed ='y'« 
is approximately 8 cents per dozen 
pairs. Therefore, it will cos! «p- 
proximately 30 cents per dozen ))\''> 
less to obtain the desired mul!) ©»!- 
ored effect in this style by ©: >> 
dyeing than by using dyed yar - 

Also by cross-dyeing inste 
knitting from dyed yarns, you 
inate the necessity of carrying ‘+ 
stocks of dyed yarns. It is p: | 
cally impossible when knitting 
dyed yarns not to accumulal ('" 
iots of dyed yarns that cann | 
disposed of profitably. Recer | 
large hosiery manufacturer de 
the statement that in order to Re 
spot deliveries, it was only | B 
sary to carry approximately ' 
half as large yarn stocks and 
iery stocks if the hose were ki 
from natural white yarns ins!« 
dyed yarns, due to the fact tha! ™ 
stocks could be quickly dyed in ‘"° 
exact color combinations de- 
Thus if the hosiery stocks ci: '" 
reduced approximately 50 per °° 
there will be a saving in capita! ‘ 
the interest charge necessary 
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ng the additional yarn stocks, 
.)) as the investment in build- 
op storing these stocks. 
- not difficult to cross-dye 
se with other fibers, it merely 
for the development of spe- 
ymulas and now that these are 
hle this type of dyeing can be 
vccomplished, 
osing I wish to say that if 
re any questions that any one 
- to ask with reference to the 
vetions or finishing methods 
‘or any of these fabrics or hos- 
-amples, 1 shall be glad to try 
wer them. 


Cotton the Most Important 


~ 


Fabric 
/oiton is the most important fibre 
wh to man,” states George A. 
an. secretary of the Cotton-Tex- 
institute, Inc. in announcing the 
ts of an analysis of the quali- 


os of cotton which has just been 


efed under the Institute's 
nm. A report of this study will 
oublished as a pamphlet entitled 


nialities of Cotton.” 


in almost innumerable ways,” 


saves Mr. Sloan, “eotton is the fabric 


mnense economic 


fashion and industry. 

“To Americans cotton is of im- 

interest because 
| nited States suplies upwards of 

o-thirds the world’s supply of cot- 
each year. The production of 


the raw material, the manufacture 


al 


d distribution of its myriad prod- 


cis provide the basis on which 


‘* 


i] 


reat American imdustries are 
tablished. The 
ingle agricultural product directly 
i] indireetly upon the growth and 


influence of this 


progress of the nation has been so 


ensive as to give it large histori- 
value. 
We live in a wor!d where cotton 


iiriputes something useful from 


infancy until old age and death. 


throughout life we wear cotton in 


sii’ 


form. We live in. environ- 
vols made artistically agreeable by 
ise of cotton, we sleep in cotton, 
‘'ravel in cotton, we are sheltered 
sun and storm by coton, we 
eat the highly refined products 
‘he once mysterious cotton seed.” 
‘i his summary Mr. Sloan points 
‘hat cotton has significant ad- 
izes by reason of its abundance, 
omy, the great diversity of tis 
iness, its cleanlimess and great 
‘ic qualities, It makes durable, 
‘Oortable fabrics which respond 
variety of special treatments 
may be preserved for long 
(ds Without impairment, 
1¢ world output of cotton,” the 
continues, “is approximate- 
lines that of wool; nine times 
of flax; 60 times that of rayon: 
‘40 times that of silk. Abund- 
's therefore partly responsible 
1e@ great diversity of uses. 
‘ere is probahly no other fibre 
Which such a variety of prod- 
‘Ss made—cloth so fine as to be 
'\ through a finger ring, so at- 
‘Ve as to be suitable for apparel 
decoration, so heavy as to be 
for sails, tents. awnings, bag- 
and tires, sufficiently protec- 
‘O be used a wall covering and 
© 48 a base for plaster and paint, 


strong enough for the covering 


4irplane Wings. 
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“Where scrupulous cleanliness is 
required in such hygienic fabrics as 
bandages, dressings, uniforms, etc., 
cotton is the standard material. 


“Cotton fabrics are not only in- 
herently clean but are also easily 
laundered. Spots are easily remov- 
ed and the fabric may be restored 
to its original freshness in a way 
which adds to its charm and comfort 
for wearing apparel. 

“When first introduced it was a 
luxury, and the old Indian cottons 
have never been surpassed in quali- 
ty or beauty by ‘any other textile. 
Skilled craftsmen today are design- 
ing and producing fine cottons that 
have a distinct place as fabrics of 
fashion. 


“Cotton possesses high tenacity 
and is responsive to treatment which 
greatly enhances its resistance to 
wear and strain. It is therefore use- 
ful where strength is an important 
factor. 

“Fine cottons are so woven that 
the natural heat of the body may 
radiate freely, and the cooler ltem- 
peratures Outside may reach the 
body. These are sheer and light, 
and therefore comfortable and hy- 
gienic. 

“It is also true that cotton can be 
woven into napped fabrics suitable 
for blankets and other warmth-giv- 
ing articles. 

“Either in its raw’ or finished 
state.colton may be stored without 
serious harm from deterioration. I! 
has'a further advantage in that it 
is not subject to the ravages ot 
moths. 

“Cotton may also be changed 
chemically without being destroyea. 
It can be rendered fireproof. It can 
be made waterproof and form a hase 
for waterproofing fabrics. It posseses 
an excellent affmity for dyes and 
dyes and coloring matter. 

“By its lavish bounty nature has 
destined cotton for a large role in 
the everyday life and commerce of 
the world. In its centuries of use- 
fulness it has influenced not on'vy 
agriculture, industry, and commerce 
but also the aris, the social and po- 
litical life of the world.” 


W. E. Lindsay 

Spartanburg, 8S. C. — Wilton E-. 
Lindsay, president and treasurer of 
the D. E. Converse Manufacturing 
Company, of G'endale, 8S, C., died al 
his Spartanburg home, after a short 
illness. 

He was born in Charleston, s. C., 
in 1858 and lived in the lower part 
of the State until 1880, when he be- 
came connected with the D. E. Con- 
verse Company, textile manufactur- 
ers at Glendale, about nine miles 
southeast of Spartanburg. In 1882, 
he married Miss Ella Glass Tew and 
they made their home near the 
Glendale Mill until two years ago, 
when they moved to Glendalyn ave- 
nue on Converse Heights. 

Mr. Lindsay had been connecte| 
with the company from 1880 until 
the time of his death. He had risen 
to the position of president and 
treasurer, and according to reports 
was probably the oldest executive 
employee among textile men of the 
South. 


CALENDER 
ROLLS 


Since 1873, Perkins Calender 
Rolls have been built to meet 
exactly specific requirements. 
The marked individuality of 
Perkins Calender Rolls today 
has been developed through 
long years of close application 
to the problems of the industry. 


Perkins Calender Rolls are uni- 
form, resilient, resistant. They 
stand heat better and wear 
longer. 


B. F. Perkins & Sons, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 


Southern Representative: 


FRED H. WHITE, Independence Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TRADE MARK REG US PAT. OFF) 


Calenders,——Drying Machines—Dyeing Machines—Finishing Machines for 
Silk-Jigs—Starch, Water and Tommy Dodd Mangles—Padders-—Ranges— 


Calculating Individual Fabric Cost* 


AM to discuss with you a subject 
of tremendous importance to the 


textile industry. During the past 
vear there has been considerable 1n- 
terest awakened in textile cost ac- 
counting, the whole credit for which 
should go to the Coiton-Textile In- 
stitute. George W. Duncan, the In- 
stitute’s cost engineer, is doing a 
great work along this line. In prac- 
tically every group there has been 
held a meeting of cost accountants, 
or those men who will handle the 
eost work. At these meetings each 
item of expense is discussed, and a 
decision reached as to whether or 
not it should be included in cosis. 
Nearly ali groups now have special 
cost committees whose duty it Is to 
study and assist the mills of the 
group in cost matters, working in 
conjunction with the cost engineer 
of the Institute. I dare say thal 
most of the visitors here have ai- 
tended one or more of these meetL- 
Ings. 


It is a known fact thal much ol 
the uneconomic competition ol re- 
cent years has been due, not to in- 
tent. but to lack of accurate cos! 
knowledge on the part of individual 
mills. The only answer is education, 
and this is going to take some time. 
The Institute by making available to 
its members sound information on 
standardized cost practice, can aid 
mills imymeasurably in the correc- 
tion of this evil, without im the ieast 
limiting the freedom of action en- 
joyed by each mill. The cutting of 
price below a fair profit level is one 
of the greatest menaces {o the in- 
dustry, but without accurate costs 
any mill is apt to do it. It will take 
untiring effort to make effective the 
valuable foundation work which the 
Institute will do in this direction. 
Correcting the situation in our own 
mills will help, but we must do more 
if we are to recéive any benefit. We 
must pul our own house in order, 
then help our neighbor. The sooner 
we all know what it is costing us to 
produce, the better off we will be. 
Every man connected with the tex- 
tile industry should recognize (the 
fact that he is a part of the indus- 
try: that his individual success, or 
the success of the mill with which 
he is connected, depends upon the 
success of the industry of which he 
is a part, and that whalever he or 
his mill does affects not only his own 
business, but his industry. My sole 
reason for being here, gentlemen, is 
not because I received an invitation, 
but because I am anxious to do my 
part towards taking the red figures 
off of our profit and loss statements. 
If I sueceed in giving you any in- 
formation that you think is worth- 
while, I will do so with the distinct 
understanding that vou give it to 
others who need it. 


I do not feel that it is necessary 
for me to advance any argument in 
favor of cost accounting, or cost 
engineering, for truly speaking, the 
work is only about ten per cent ac- 
counting. Alt practically every tex- 
tile meeting held in 1927, I under- 


"Address at Textile School of N. 
C. State College. 


justed. 


By I. L. Langley, Consolidated Textile Corporation, Lynchburg, Va. 


stand that costs was the leading 
subject for discussion. Sales and 
operating executives alike realize 
the need of dependable cost figures. 

With that said, we are ready to 
take up the subject of “Calculating 
Individual Fabric Costs,” and the 
step is to decide on what is your 
normal production, for on this your 
costs are based; thal is, your pre- 
determined costs, or costs for sell- 
ing purposes. 


Normal Production. 


Each mill must determine its own 
normal production. You might run 
36-inch looms at 160 picks per min- 
ute while another mill runs at 156 
picks. The fairest way I know is to 
take your records for as long a 
period of time as possible and de- 
termine what the mill has actually 
done. Normal is what you can rea- 
sonably expect your mill to do, and 
does not represent the minimum or 
the maximum capacity of the mill. 
Due allowance should be made for 
holidays, vacations, and in some 
eases for enforced shut-downs. If 
can readily be seen that if figures 
are based on maximum production, 
cost will be understated, for few 
mills are able to run at their maxi- 
mum capacity for a very long 
period of time, And the mill thal 
can is entitled to a premium for ef- 
ficiency. The reverse is true when 
figures are based on minimum pro- 
duction. Costs will be obtained which 
are, in most cases, far higher than 
market, and will be very misleading 
to the sales department. 

In order to demand and hold the 
confidence of the sales and mil! 
executives costs must be dependable 
and lifelike. In my opinion costs 
based on normal production are the 
only figures that will do this. They 
are easily reconciled wiih the ac- 
counting records: and unless cost 


figures are reconciled they are of 


little value. 
Normal Expeditures. 


When a normal production has 
been determined, the next important 
step is to build up a normal budge! 
of expenses covering the norma! 
production as based on your past ex- 
perience, it will not be a hard mal- 
ter to determine expenses applicable 
fo your production. You might ask 
why the normal production and nor- 
mal expense budget. And it mus! 
be borne in mind, gentlemen, that 
the best use of cost figures is for 
sales purposes. They must there- 
fore, of necessity, be predetermined, 
and based on past manufacturing 
experience. The goods on which 
you quote a price, based on costs, 
will probably be made one, two, or 
three months hence. Therefore, if 
the cost of any item of expense has 
changed, your actual expenses cov- 
ering a past period have to be ad- 
Many of the expense items 
in the budget will be the same as 
actual. but there are many items 
that will have to be adjusted. The 
following items of expense will! cov- 


er al most mills, and I am going to 
ask that those who intend to follow 
me list these items, one under the 
other, on the left-hand side of a 
sheet of paper. 
Labor. 
My idea of labor, direct and ind!- 
rect, is all wages paid irom over- 
seer down, including shop and yard. 
This does not include the office 
force or superintendent. It should 
cover the normal production on 
which costs are to be based. 


Starch and Size. 

In my opinion starch and size 
should be treated as a supply. Pre- 
vious records will show the cosi per 
pound of starch and size on goods 
produced. The budget figure can 
be determined by multiplying the 
pounds by the cost per pound. That 


‘is, if the price of starch and size 


has not changed, and the same size 
formula used in the mill. 


Electric Power 
Average consumption over a long 
period of time when the mill ran 
normally should be used, provided 
there has been no increase or de- 
crease in power rales, in which case 
adjustment would have to be made. 


Fuel. 

An average of the net amount of 
coal consumed for manufacturing 
purposes during a period of time 
when the mill ran normally should 
be used, making the necessary ad- 
justment for any change in price of 
coal. 

Dyes and Chemicals 

It is risky to base this ilem of ex- 
pense on past experience. The cost 
will vary whenever the price of dyes 
or per cent used varies. It is there- 
fore wise to confer with the dye- 
house overseer before arriving at a 
budget figure. 

Oils and Lubricants, 

The amount of oils and lubricants 
to be charged into the budget can 
be determined by references to past 
records, If all machinery is running 
this item is fairly constant. 

Packing Material. 

In arriving at a budget or norma! 
figure for packing material I would 
determine from past records the cost 
of material used and goods produc- 
ed. Then get the cost per pound 
and multiply same by the normal 
production on which costs are to be 
based. 

Drayage. 

Drayage charge applicable to a 
given period can be determined by 
reference to past records. 

Village and Tenements. 

Knowing the rate at which the 
houses are rented, there should be 
little difficulty in determining the 
income from village and tenements. 
This amount should be credited to 
village expenses, and the net differ- 
ence, credit or debit, included in 
costs. 

Supplies. 

Supplies is an item which should 

be given much thought. Some mills 
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are too quick to capitalize w. 
done on a machine which really 
prolong its life. Card clothing 
my opinion, is a legitimate su; 
item, but I would not charge 
entire cost of reclothing the c» 
into any one year. 

Many mills do not have sy 
rooms, and supplies are taken 
rectly to the department for w! 
they are intended, regardless 
whether or not they are to be 
today or six months hence. Su: 
system as this encourages waste. 
makes it impossible to obtain a: 
rate costs. In my opinion all ; 
plies should go to a supply r 
and be issued out on requisition 4: 
needed, accurate records being |. 
kept so that at the end of a pe: 
the supply clerk can prepare a re; 
showing the character and quan!)|, 
of supplies used by each departm::: 
of the mill. 


Insurance. 

The amount of insurance chars 
able to a given period can be iie- 
termined by reference to curren! 
policies. 

Taxes 

All taxes, with the exception of 
come taxes, should be included in 
costs. 


Salaries. 


This item should inelude a! 
money paid employees nol included 
under labor, and all executives 
salaries. 

Miscellaneous Mill Expenses. 


— 


Under this item are generally 
cluded such items as postage, 
press, office expense, telephone : 
lelegraph. Past records will show 
the amount chargeable {to a given 
period. | 


Depreciation. 

An adequate amount for deprecia- 
lion should always be charged into 
costs. Some argue that it is not a 
cost item. At least one used to hea 
it said. Anything that is used up in 
the production of an articie, whetlie 
it be material or: tool, should ce: 
tainly be included in cost. Should 
a mill operate both day and nigh 
additional depreciation should 
charged on machinery and equ:p- 
ment for night run. Depreciation |: 
allowed by the Government, and 
is the concensus of opinion amonz 
recognized accountants that it is 
item of cost. 


Interest on Investment. 
Working onthe theory that 
who have money invested in 
business are entitled to at least b 
rate of interest, it is considered ¢ 
practice to include at least six 
cent on invested capital im costs 
sales purposes. However, it sho 
be shown separate from other c 
because at times it might be fo 
expedient to sell at cost without t's 

interest. Then too it should be k: 
separate for convenience in rec.’ 
ceiling with the general books. !' 
must be remembered, however, ()4' 
the best use of cost figures is ‘’ 
sales purposes, and when we su! 
mit cost figures to the sales depar'- 
ment we should know that if so!’ 
at our figures there will be a smo! 
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>» to the stockholders. Invest- 
should melude: 


Cost of plant to present own- 
ce peserve for depreciation. 

inventories of raw material. 

Inventories of stock in pro- 


inventories of finished goods. 

Other working capital used in 
siness, such as cash, deferred 
" 

' here is someone here who has 
| items of expense connected 
rm his mill, they may be iisted 

these | haye mentioned. 

1) » next step is to get these ex- 
rn - properly distributed to the 
yous departments of the mill, and 
aid suggest that the mill be 
into the following depart- 
sents. Of eourse some mills have 
syer divisions, but the ones I give 
wil] serve our purpose: 


— 


(| Opening through drawing. 

Slubber, intermediate, and 
ine 

Warp spinning. 

Filling spinning, 

Spoolng. 

Warping. 

Dyerme,. 

Slashing. 

4) Drawing and tying. 

Weaving. 

Cloth room. 

i?) General. 


«<r 


ms of Expense 


Opening 
through 
Spinning 


Slubber 
Intermediate 


Drawin 
Fine 


Warp 


Labor 
Starch and Sige 
Kiee. power 
Fuel 
ves and chemicals 
Oils and lubricants 
Packing Material 
lrayage 
Vilage & Tenement 
Supplies 
insurance 
Taxes 
Salaries 
Mill repairs 
Mise. Mill Exp. 
Depreciation 
Interest on Inv. 
Total General 


| 
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\OTE:—It is necessary to redistribute 


‘ve now have the items of expense 

| at the left and the depart- 
's of the mill listed at the top 
across the page. We will now 
each item of expense and check 
iepartments to which it shouid 
'stributed. 


Labor should be distributed 
ery department of the mill. The 
roll will show the amount 
geable to each department. 

Slarch and size I would 

se dicertly to the slashing de- 
ment, 

Electric power should -be 
‘ged to those departments using 
‘icity, It is necessary therefore 
“ve a record of the power used 
departments. The mater me- 
‘lc Or engineer can generally 
Dly this information. Percent- 
~ Can be set un and the total 
of power consumed quickly 

‘tributed to the various depart- 
ents. 

“ Fuel should be handled ex- 
“ly as electric power; that is, dis- 
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tributed to the various departments 
on a power consumed basis. 

5) Dyes and chemicals shouid be 
charged to the dyeing department. 

6) Oils and lubricants should be 
charged to the various departments 
as per requisitions. Thus it is neces- 
sary for a record to be kept of the 
oils and lubricants issued to each 
department. 

7) Packing material should be 
charged directly to the cloth room 
where the goods are packed. 

8) Drayage can be charged to 
“General.” 


9) Supplies should be charged to 
the various departments as per 'e- 
quisiions. Again we see the neces- 
sity of keeping accurate records in 
the supply room. 


ii) In order to properly dis- 
tribute insurance to the various de- 
partments it is necessary to sepa- 
rate the item into ‘several heads, 
such as: Compensation and public 
liability, fire, group life, etc. Dis- 
tribute on pay roll basis, distribute 
on building and machinery value 
basis, distribute on pay roll basis. 


1) Salaries should in my opin- 
ion, be charged to the various de- 
partments of the mill on a pay roll 
basis. 

13) Taxes can be distributed on 
building and machinery basis. 
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x x x x x x x x x 
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x x x x x x x x 
x x x x x x x x 
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“General” to the various producing de- 


(44) Some contend that mil! re- 
pairs should be charged directiy to 
the department having the repaira 
done, but I think differently. If this 
were done some one department 
would be out of line every period. 
Inasmuch as some department of 
the mill is being repaired all the 
time I believe it is better practice to 
charge mill repairs on a floor space 
aasis. I do not believe thal the rela- 
tive order of costs, even by depart- 
ments, should be disturbed by ir- 
regularities such as this. If it were 
possible to do all the repairing in 
one period, it would probably be 
done, but it is found best to disturh 
the work in the mill as little as pos- 
sible. 

15) I would distribute miscel- 
laneous expense on a payroll basis. 

16) Depreciation on buildings 
should be distributed on building 
value, and depreciation on machin- 
ery on machinery value. While it is 
best for each mill.to determine its 
own rate of depreciation, care 
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What are you, 
ste 


d 


about 
How would you like to try a 


2 
it 
waste handling system that saves 


you 1/10 cent on every pound of 
cotton that goes into your mill? 
That is what the tripie-vacuum 
system has done tor others. 
Actual savings show returns as 
high as 329 on the original in- 
vestment. 


What it does 


1. Strips 4 cards at a time with- 
out shutting off your power. 


Saves 40% in 
handling waste 


. Powerful vacuum picks up 
every wad oi cotton waste and 
\ 


| , every speck of dirt that ac- 
: cumulates under and around 
Shows 4%  in- every machine in every de- 
crease in card pro- partment of your mill. 
duction. 
3 


. Conveys all the waste directly 
to your waste house even 
though the distance be a 1,000 
leet Or more. 


4. Delivers each grade of waste 
separately, so it can be stored 
neatly in its respective bins in 
your waste house. 


to Zi 
eard 5. Keeps your mill clean and 


pleasant for more contented 
Saves 50 % of 
card-operating 
labor. 


workers and improved pro- 
duction. 


For further particulars please 
mail the coupon to the office 
nearest your location. 


Abington Textile 
Machinery Works 


Fred H. White, General Manager 


Abington, Mass. 
50 Congress St. 
vA Boston, Mass. 
independence Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
-4 
1S% g. 
pa 
Shows 15% in - you articular 
crease in quali- ¢urther “ple 
ty of card pro- apout avetem 
duction ‘vyacuun 


Name 

rir™ 
ess 


COOK-GOLDSMITH 
TRIPLE VACUUM SYSTEM 


— 
{ 
| 
| 
10 2 
é& 9 3 
4 | 
7 6 2 | 
| 
minutes per 
| 
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Are They Stalling? 


HE continual postponement of 

definite action by the promoters 
of the yarn merger has raised a 
question as to whether or not- they 
are stalling. 


We would like to see the yarn 
merger formed because it will re- 
lieve the textile industry of the 


South of a very weak spot and will 


eliminate a number of its weakest 
men. 
The repeated delays in taking 


definite action seems to indicate that 
all is not well with their financial 
arrangements. 

It is one thing to get options upon 
a number of mills and quite another 
thing to secure $30,000,000 to $70,000,- 
000 with which to pay for them. 

The promoters are men of com- 
paratively small means and have 
never intimated that they personally 
would furnish the purchase money. 

They of course expected Lo sub- 
mit the appraisals and reports of 
earnings to banking syndicates and 
The bankers will only be interested 
in case they are sure that they can 
sell the stock to the public. 

There is no evidence up to the 
present time that the financing plan 
ean be completed and from month 
to month there are postponements 
that suggest the possibility but not 
the certainty that somebody is stall- 
ng. 


In the meantime the delay and 
uncertainty is having a very bad 
influence upon the yarn miils. 


\s the options were given upon 


the basis of going concerns, yarn 
mills are selling small orders of 


yarns at almost any price in order 
lo have enough business to keep 
running. One such mill sold 30-2 
last week at 36 cents. 


The mill managers, in anticipation 
of their retirement, have not much 
interest in obtaining profitable 
prices, are buying just as little sup- 
plies and repairs as possible and do 
not. take their usual interest in the 
amount of production. 

This situation has been going on 
lo some extent since last August and 
is getting worse. 

We would like to see the merger 
formed but if the promoters can not 
secure the purchase money, it is 
time for them to release the mills 
from their options and allow them 
lo return to normal operations. 

Possibly they have financial! 
raungements made, but up to the 
present time there has been abso- 
lutely no evidence of any ability to 
secure the amount necessary to pur- 
chase any large portion of the mils 
under option. 


ar- 


Texas and Oklahoma 
Acreage 

Ww are publishing in ‘this issue 

additional reports, received by 
us, relative to the cotton acreage in 
various sections of the South. We 
are greatly surprised at the almost 
uniform reports of reduction of 
acreage in Texas and Oklahoma. 
Gur reports come from towns lo- 
cated at regular intervals over those 
two States and from editors of small 
newspapers who could have interest 
in giving erroneous data. Almost 
without exception they report a 
sharp reduction in acreage where 
our report from Georgia and Ala- 
hama indicated increases. 

As the cotton acreage of Texas 
and Oklahoma is from 40 to 45 per 
cent of that of the whole belt, these 
reports of a decrease in that section 
are of vital interest. 


Mill Men Not Grafters 


E publish below a letter recently 

received from a large manufac- 
turer and our reply thereto. We do 
not feel that it is necessary to add 
any further comment to our answer 
to the letter. 


The Letter 


The letter read as follows: 

“We have recently heard a ques- 
tion raised in regard to selling ma- 
terials to Southern mills. This ques- 
tion relates to the matter of whether 
or not it is common practice in the 
textile industry either in the South 
or North or both for the trade manu- 


facturing such materials as dyes, 
oils, soaps, alkalies and various 
chemicals of that nature, to pay 


anything in the nature of a gratuity 
to the practical men in the mills. 
We have just recently launched a 
rather aggressive sales campaign in 
the textile industry on one of our 
products. In offering it however. 
various men have told us before we 
even put this material across, it 
would be necessary for us to 
rather liberal in our treatmen! of 
the practical men in the mills. 

“Now if this practice is indulged 
in commonly throughout the textile 
industry and the manager, superin- 
tendents and proprietors of the 
mills are acquainted with the prac- 
tice and acquiesce with it, then I 
can see no damage or no harm to us 
in our adopting it also. 

“On the other hand if gratitudes 
are given clandestinely then in the 
very nature of things, our company 
is not interested in the practice and 
would rather withdraw from the 
textile field completely than to have 
to work up a business on this basis. 

“If you have made an invesliga- 
tion along this line, we should grealt- 
ly appreciate any conclusions you 
have drawn.” 


The Answer 


answer to the above letier, 
David Clark, editor, sent the follow- 
ing reply: 

“I wish to apologize for delay in 
answering your letter of recent date, 
but I have been out of town mosi ol! 
the period and also, wished to make 
some investigation relative to any 
possibility of truth in the assertions 
that have been made to you. 

“It is certainly not made a com- 
mon practice in the textile industry 
of the South for the trade manufac- 
turing such products as you men- 
tion to pay gratuity to the men in 
the mills. 


“In fact, it is my observation and 
information that cases of payment 
of gratuity, which is a polite word 
for graft, are very rare. Of course, 
there are some graft cases connected 
with the textile industry of the 
South, but I do not think there are 
many, and it has been my experience 
that where a salesman insists upon 
payment of graft, it is usually for 
one or two things—either to over- 
come his inefficiency as a salesman, 
or to pocket the allowance for graft 
himself, making the firm believe he 
is giving it to the men in the mills. 
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“If you, or any other firm. 


give me proof of mill men tha: ci 
accepting graft or of salesmen .. 
are giving graft, we will not ),.. 
tate to publish the facts, ine), ‘a 


the names. 

“The textile industry of the s 
has an unusually fine class of 
as superintendents and over. 
and we can state positively tha: 
giving of gratuity, or graft, is , 
common practice, and I would 
pleasure in aiding in driving © 
the industry any men who m), 
practice of demanding and acce, 
graft.” 


New Fad 


N a recent newspaper artic), 
notice the following: 


House robes have become an 4)... 
necessary part of a man’s wardrobe 
used to be unusual—like a monocle 
girl who smoked. But today in hote! |.), 
bies you often see men in robes who |... 
come down for stamps, newspapers o; |. 
greet a friend, and I am told many m-, 
who are not called upon much to mee: 
people wear them in their offices. A (); 
nisher on Madison avenue says he 
sell about 20 robes a year. Now the num 
ber reaches several thousands. 

As the house robes or lounging 
coats are usually made with cot!.: 
warps and rayon filling, we see \ 
this fad the possibility for an in- 
crease in the use of cotton war): 
and the possrbility of many 
being occupied on these goods. 


Bia’ 


Textile Week At State 
College 


HE Textile School of North Carv- 
lina State College observed ii: 
annual Textile Institute last week 
The week brought together the tex- 
tile students and a considera!) 
number of mill men. The progra' 
which ran through three days, \:- 
featured by a number of lectures |) 
well known textile authorities [10 
the mills and the manufactur: 
serving the textile industry. 

Another interesting feature o! 
occasion was the display of prod. - 
turned out by the students in 
textile classes. These covered a \'' 
variety of yarns, goods and kni!''\'! 
fabrics, and also some splendid \ 
amples of dyeing. 

A number of lectures that » 
on the program are published in| > 
issue. Without exception they 
well worth reading by ali mill © 


7 


and give some very excellent 


on a variety of textile subjec's 

One of the problems of all te) 
schools is to build up a closer | 
tact with the mills for it is » ° 
through this contact that the » ~- 
can appreciate the work tha! 
schools are doing. At the same |! 
a closer acquaintance between 
mills and the schools makes it ea- 
and simpler for the latter to ca’ 
on their work in a way that wil! 
sult in practical benefit to the 
dustry. 

We believe that the Textile Ins 
tute idea as practiced at State | 
ege is an excellent idea and tha' 
serves admirably to show the na:'' 
of the service the school seeks 
render. 
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MACH OC, 


Hyatt equipped cloth washer 
built by James Hunter Machine 
Company, North Adams, Mass. 
The Hunter No. 20 Fulline 
Mill, too, is equipped with 
Hyatts in oil-tight housing. No 
lubricant can get into the mill. 
None is wasted. 
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Hyatt economy 
the bearing points 


OTH top and bottom roller shafts of Hun- 
ter Cloth Washers are equipped with 
Hyatt Roller Bearings as permanent protection 
against plain bearing discomforts. — 


Sturdy, smooth rolling Hyatts avoid friction 
and wear. They save power and cut finishing 
costs appreciably. Maintenance and attention 
is reduced to infrequent lubrications. 


For years of unwavering satisfaction and 
operating economy-—with all your textile 
machinery—specify Hyatt Roller Bearings. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


Newark Chicago Detroit Pittsburgh Oakland 


IVATT 


ROLLER BEARINGS 


{"|PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS) 2% 
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U S PRODUCTS | 


(For the Spinning Room) 


| Warp Bobbins, 
Warp Filling Wind 
Bobbins, | 
Filling Bobbins of all 
kinds, 
| A. L. Bobbins or Quills, 
| oiled, shellaced ;—or 
| enameled in our own 
| Enamelling Plant, 
| Underclearer and 
Scavenger Rolls, 
Speeder Bobbins and 
Skewers. 


Selling Agents for 


Apco-Mossberg Corp. 


All-Steel Loom Beam Heads 


All-Steel Section Beam 
Heads 


All-Steel Adjustable Beam 
Heads 
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Five Good Reasons for U S Better Bobbins 


Testing Bobbins for True Running Quality 
On Customers’ Spindles in Our Lawrence Factory 


After passing this rigid inspection, do you wonder that 'U § 
Warp, Warp Filling Wind, Filling, and Automatic Loom Bobbins 
average to run more true and uniform than bobbins bought on price? 


Do you realize that good bobbins play a very important part in 
the production of good yarn? 


If you are tired of trying to get better results in your spinning 
room, look over your old bobbins and make up your mind now to get 
a trial lot of U S Better Bobbins equipped with U S shields or bush- 
ings and spindle-tested for true running. 


There is no economy in putting poorly made bobbins on high 
priced machinery. The results will always be unsatisfactory. Prices 
on U § Better Bobbins are not always high. | 


Let us quote you. Write, ‘phone, or wire. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE Co. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Main Office: 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Branch Offices: 
HIGH POINT, N. C. PHILADELPHIA, PA. ATLANTA, GA. 


BUILDERS OF BETTER BOBBINS, SPOOLS, AND SHUTTLE® 


U S$ salesmen are specialists on bobbins, spools, and shuttles. Order direct from U S for 
real helpful and understanding service 


a ~ ‘ 
~ 
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ESTERS 


(More and more 
yarns and 


When a corporation such as the Western Electric Company carries 


the doctrine of quality to the consuming public in National 


Cotton 


-in your telephone’ 


SINCE 156° MAKERS OF ELECTRICAL 


Western Electric 


4  advertising—they show Scott Testing Machines in the illustration. 
They base their quality argument on something tangible. 

When the great Macy store assures 

quality to its patrons it provides a 


a “store laboratory” equipped with 
i Scott Testers so that its merchandise 
men can know——not guess. 


Our Clothes Have Won the Public’s 
\Confidence—And We Intend to Keep It! 


inkeistein & Maisel, Famous Men's Clothine 
Manufacturers, Are Determined to 
Satisfy the Public at Any Cost! 


At the right-is close- 
up view of dial and 
mechanism of Scott 


Automatic Cloth 

pol Tester. helt drive 

from small motor. A 

double range ma- 

chine combimmg a 

150 pound and a 


one. 


No special wiring 1s 
rent may be used 
from any convenient 


Our prices are the lowest in the city 
for grade clothing 


EQUIPMENT 


Scott Testers are made in 
several models and capacities 
for yarn, cord and fabric 
testing—hand operated and 
power operated. 


Whenever and wherever a reputable manufacturer or retailer stands responsible for the 


merchandise he makes or sells he cannot afford to stake that reputation upon a guess or 


upon someone else's assurance. 


afford to do business on faith. 


$24.88, $29.76 and $34.88 light socket. 7 he 
automatic action of 
machine reduces 
| time to less than 

. one minute per test 


installed 6 bio. g 
Finkelstein & Maire > 


FINKELSTEIN & MAISEL 


vere 


‘ACTORY AND SHOW ROOMS eve beer ONE if ¥ 
10 Broadwey, opp. St. N. ¥. open 


Only when positive knowledge is unattainable can you 


Adequate testing equipment is far less expensive than guess work. 


The sight and feel test is 


no more infallible than human judgment is infallible. A Scott Testing Machine has no favor- 


ites, no prejudices and no “off days’’—it is mechanically accurate. 


HENRY L. SCOTT COMPANY, PROVIDENCE, R. |. 


~ 
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Eliminating Handicaps 
With Ramsey Silent Chain Drives 


Textile Plants have troubles enough, without 
being handicapped in the production end of the busi- 
ness—by ‘“‘under-efficient’’ power transmission, for 


example. 


Since so much depends upon smooth, even turn- 
ing of rotating parts—the better a plant’s power trans- 


mission, the better its product and production sched- 


ules. Accordingly, improved power 


Ramsey Silent Chain Drives. 


RAMSEY CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 


1043 Broadway, 


Baitimore, Md.—L. A. Benson & Company. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Young’& Vann Supply 
Company. 

Boston—Ramsey Chain Company. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—H. Salmon. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.——R. A. Dye. 

Chicago—Ramsey Chain Company 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—Wirthlin-Mann Co. 

Cleveland—Ramsey Chain Company. 

Detroit—Palmer-Bee Company. 


transmission 
equipment has worthwhile possibilities, of which many 
Textile Plants have taken advantage by installing 


Book is yours for the asking. 


Branch Offices and Agents 


Detroit—cC. J. Edwards Co. 


Gastonia. N. C.—Ferguson Gear Company. 
Kansas City, Mo.—Morse Engineering Co. 
Los Angeles, Cal.—F. C. Millard Engineering 


(Company. 
Newark, N. J.—Ramsey Chain Co. 
New Orleans, La. — Standard Supply and 
Hardware Co. 
New York—Ramsey Chain Company. 
Phriadeilphia—Ramsey Chain Company. 
Philadeiphia—Robert L. Latimer & Co. 


Albany, N. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Starr Equipment Company. 

Rochester, N. Y.—LErskine-Healeyv, Inc. 

Salt Ldke City—National Equipment Co. 

San Francisco, Cal.—Ramsey Chain Co. 

San Francisco, Cal. — Pacific Gear & Tool 
Works, Inc. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Morse Engineering Company. 

Utica, N. Y.—Langdon & Hughes Construc- 
tion Company. 

Canadian Factory—The Hamilton Gear and 
Machine Company, Toronto, Canada. 


The installation of Ramsey Silent Chain Drives— 
by eliminating slips, jerks and other production hand- 
icaps—reduces the chance of broken yarn to a mini- 
mum; economizes floor space; helps, in many cases, to 
produce a higher grade product; and permits an un- 
obstructed overhead view, with plenty of natural light 
and ventilation. 


Our Engineers (See list of branch offices below) «re 
at your service in designing drives exactly suited to 
your own requirements—and a copy of our Han¢ 
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Personal News 


vid Tousignant has resigned as 
-intendent of the Aiken Mills, 
path, @. 


i F. Long has resigned as 
eintendent of the Ninety-Six 
Mills, Ninety-Six, 8. C. 


\ J. Poe has resigned as overseer 
aving at the Mayfair Mills, Bur- 
eton, N. 


1; A. Barnes, of Winder, Ga., is 
. with the Lawrenceville Mills, 
awrenceville, Ga. 


| J. Phillips, of Gibsonville, N. C., 
has accepted a position with one of 
‘he mills at Spray, N. C. 


luther Leagan, from Winns- 
noro. S. is now night overseer of 
No 3 earding at the Mooresville 
cotton Mills, Mooresville, N. C. 


(. S. Ward has been promoted to 
second hand in No. 1 earding al the 
Graniteville Manufacturing Com- 
Graniteville. C. 


=. M. McKeown has been promoted 

. second hand in No. 3 carding at 
‘he Graniteville Manufacturing Com- 
nanv, Graniteville, S. C. 


\rthur E. Tousignant has been 
promoted from assistani superin- 
iendent to superintendent of the 
\iken Mills, Bath, S. C. 


Kk. T. Fagan has resigned his posi- 
lion with the Swift Spinning Millis, 
Columbus, Ga., and accepted a posi- 
tion with the Muscogee Manufactur- 
ug Company, of the same place. 


Leonard Aitken, agent of the Lin- 
‘oln Mills, of Alabama, Huntsville. 
\la.. has been elected executive vice- 
president, 


‘. A. Lay has resigned as overseer 
lack spinning at .the Draper- 
\rinerican Mills, Draper, N. C., to 
me overseer of carding and 
“spinning at the Clyde Mills No. 2, 
Newton, N. C. 
'. G. MeNeil, who for the past 
‘ee years has bee nsuperintend- 
of the Greenwood Cotton Mills, 
enwood, S$. bas been trans- 
‘ed to a similar position at the 
“ty-Six Cotton Mills, which is 
er the same management. 


‘he following mill officials have 
n elected to the board of direc- 
> Of the Piedmont and Northern 
iway: J. T. Woodside, of Green- 
CG; A, F. MeKissick, of 
“enville, 8. C.; W. E. Beattie, cf 
’enville, 8. €.; C. A. Cannon, Kan- 
‘polis, N. €.; Bi B. Gossett, Char- 
N. J. P. Gossett, William- 
n, §. U.; B, E. Geer, Greenville, 8. 
F. Green, Boston, Mass.; B. B. 
‘tchison, Mount Holly, W. 
Lee, Charlotte, N. C.; J. E. Separk, 
‘astonia, A. Smyth, Flat 
CK, N. €.; John M. Law, Spartan- 
Urge, Be Ge W. S. Montgomery, 
artanburg, 8. C., and V. M. Mont- 
Zomepy, Spartanbure. 8. C. 


W. H. Guinn has resigned his posi- 
tion with the Carolina Textile Corp., 
Dillon, 8. C., and is now located at 
St. Paul, N. C. 


C. W. Wilbanks has resigned his 
position with the Cliffside Mills, 
Cliffside, N. C., to become overseer 
of spinning, spooling and warping at 
the Henerietta Mills, Henrietta, N. ¢ 


C. H, Keifer, formerly manager of 
the Paducah Hosiery Mills, Paducah, 
Ky., is now with the Washington 
Hosiery Mills, Nashville, Tenn. as 
assistant to the general manager. 


W. J. Jennings has resigned as 
superintendent of the Carolina plant 
and carder and spinner at the 
Oneida plant of the L, Banks Holt 
Manufacturing Company, Graham, 
N. C., to become overseer of carding 
and spinning at the Minnecola Manu- 
facturing Company, Gibsonville, 8S. C. 


Kimball Leaves Parks- 
Cramer Co. 


Irving D. Kimball, who for the 
past 7 years has been Southern 
manager for the Parks-Cramer Co.. 
Charlotte. has resigned that position 
to become district manager for the 
Investors Council of America. He 
has many friends in the textile in- 
dustry who regret to se him leave 
this fleld. 

H. M. Parks, president of the 
Parks-Cramer Co., will come to 
Charlotte this month to take charge 
of the Southern office. Ii is under 
stood that he will divide his time 
between the Charlotte and Fitchburg 
offices of the company. 


Obituary 


Louis L. Arnold 


Atlanta, Ga.—Louis L. Arnold, for 
{7 years editor of Cotton, died Mon- 
day morning at his home here. He 
had been in failing health for some 
months. Funeral services were held 
at West Point, Ga. 

Mr. Arnold was widely known in 
the textile industry and recognized 
as an editor of unsual ability. He had 
a large number of friends among 
Southern mill men who will learn 
with much regret of his passing. 

Mr. Arnold was born in East 
Greenwich, Conn., coming to Geor- 
gia 30 years ago, to begin work with 
the Lanett Bleaching and Dyeing 
Works, at West Point. After being 
associated with this company for 
nine years he removed to Clearwater, 
S. ¢.. where he was affiliated with 
the Clearwater bleacheries. After a 
short residence in the East, Mr. 
Arnold re®urned to Atlanta in 1910 
to establish Cotton, 

He is survived by his wife and 
two daughters, Miss Carrie L. Ar- 
nold, of Atlanta, and Miss Margu- 
erite H. Arnold, of Birmingham, Ala. 


Bobbins 


and Spools 


Particular attention given to 


All Types Of Warp 


Bobbins For Filling Wind 


Samples of such bobbins gladly 
furnished 


COMPANY 


Chicopee, Mass. 


A. B. CARTER, Soushern Agt, Gastonia, N. C. 


Hosiery Sofleners 


ki 


Wares 


Kier Oils: Wool Oils 
Products that are:— 


BEAT. 


THE HART PRODUCTS CORP 


LABORATORY & WORKS 
WOODBRIDGE, N.J. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
1440 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


may) 


MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 
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Anniston, Ala. It is understood 
thal the Cadet Knitting Mills, which 
is to enlarge its seamless hosiery 
plant here, later plans to erect a mill 
for making full fashioned hosiery 


Gaffney, S. C.—The Gaffney Manu- 
facturing Company is having lay-out 
plans prepared by Lockwood, Greene 
& Co., engineers for the installation 
of 860 looms in the basement of the 
present mill building. 


Gaffney, S. C.—The shipping room 
of the Derry Damask Mills, Gaffney, 
was demolished by a fornado that hii 
the Piedmont section late last weex. 

No estimates of the damage or in- 
surance were available. The ship- 
ping room was in a brick annex of 
the mills. 


Birmingham, Ala. It is under- 
stood that building contracts for the 
ten mills to. be erected in 10 Ala- 
bama towns by the Alabama Mills 
Company, have been let to the Cook- 
Batson Company, of West Point, Ga. 
Robert & Co. .Atihanta, are the engi- 
neers. 


Stanley, N. C.—The building form- 
erly occupied by the Lola Gingham 
Mill has been leased by Katterman 
and Mitchell, ef Paterson, N. J., silk 
manufacturers. The equipment al 
Paterson is to be moved here within 
a short time. } 


Greenville, S. C. Machinery in 
the Southern Pyle Fabrice Company, 
one of the ecitvs newest textile 
plants, is now in operation. Samples 
are being run from the looms. The 
new plant is located on the old 
Riverside Mill site, and was burlt at 
a cost of between $150,000 and $200,- 
O00. 


Asheboro, N. C.—The building 
contract for the Bossong Hosiery 
Miils to be let within a short time. 
The company, with headquarters in 
New York, is to erect a mill here and 
equip il with machinery from its 
New York plant. Lockwood, Greene 
& Co., Charlotte, are the engineers. 


Fort Mill, S. C—Officials of the 
Fort Mill Manufacturing Company 
have announced a resumption of full 
fime schedules in the two cotton 
mills here after a period of short 
lime operation. It is understood 
from the announcement that Mill 
No. 1 will have a day schedule, and 
Vill No. 2 a day and night schedule. 

Richmond, Va.—Following receipt 
of a telegram from the M. E. Benz 
Co., Ine., of New York, of which he 
is a member, Edwin Benz, manager 
of the Strasburg Silk Mill, made the 
announcement that work at the 
Strasburg mill will be almost im- 
mediately abandoned and its equip- 
ment moved to the company’s plant 
at Fayetteville, N. C. This decision 
was wholly unexpected. 
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BELL'S SERVICE RINGS TRUE 


CONSULTING, SUPERVISING, DESIGNING AND 
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OF 
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Members American Society Landscape Architects 


GRAPER 


1516 E. Fourth St. 101 Marietta Bldg. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Town Planning and Mill Villages 

Real Estate Subdivision and 
Resorts 

Country Clubs and Golf Courses 

Private Estate and Home Grounds 

Parks, Playgrounds and Cemeteries 


Complete Topographic Surveys 

General Designs, Grading, Planting 
and Detail Plans 

Supervision of Landscape and 
Engineering Construction 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


Chatworth, Ga. — Business _., 
here are making an effort to | 


a Philddelphia textile mill mov. 
plant to this place. 


Whitmire, S. C. — The Cari 
Construction Company of Green, 
was awarded the contract to } 
25 employes’ houses at the Ara: 
Baldwin Mills, Whitmire. The 
of the project will be slightly » 
than $40,000 and work will begi: 
the near future, 


Tarboro, N, C.—The buitiding © 
tract for an additional unit a! 
Hart Cotton Mills has been let to 
Brown-Harry Construction 
pany, Gastonia, N. C. The amoun' 
new equipment to be installed | 
not been announced. Lockvo: 
Greene & Co., Charlotte, are 
engineers. 


Wadesboro, N. C.—A new silk an) 
rayon weaving mill, known as [! 
Jepson Art Weaving Company, |hia- 
been organized here, according to / 
T. Wheldon, secretary of the Char 
ber of Commerce. The company | 
to be capitalized at $200,000. al! o! 
which is said to be subscribed 
local men. Construction of a moi- 
ern mill Building, 90x225 feet is | 
be started within a short time, \: 
Wheldon said. The names of [he 
organizers have not yet been ar- 
nounced. 


Greensboro, N. C.—-The Juven 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., which was 
cently transferred here from Phil:- 
delphia, and which will begin ope:: 
tions on April 4, has secured a Nor'! 
Carolina charter. The concern 
manufacture hosiery and other k: 
coods, 

Authorized capital stock is $25 
000 with present shares held 
Louis Baach, Max Leiberman a! 
Jeanette Baach, Greensboro. A |! 
plant, costing $20,000, is now rea 
for operation. 


Dyersburg, Tenn.—Negotiations |): 
began several months ago to loc 
a combination of five textile pla 
at Dyersburg were completed lh: 
when a contract was signed 
representatives of the Northern ° 
Eastern plants and officials 
Dyersburg Industrial Association 

Engineers of the five conce' 
were here Monday of this week 
begin plans for the plant build: 
which will be started in the imme 
ate future with the expectation 
having all the factory units co 
plete and in operation this fall. T: 
plant building will be erected a! 
cost of $400,000. 

The merger, effected by the Nort 
ern and Eastern manufacturers { 
the purpose of moving South !' 
cludes two spinning plants in |! 
East, two knitting plants in '! 
North and one knitting plant in t!' 
Fast. 

Approximately 1,200 people will }« 
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oyed in the factory. Arrange- 
: have been made to construct 
residences in the industrial sec- 
son of the city. 
| e five mills involved in the deal 
,id to be among the oldest and 
.. prominent in the textile realm 
important established trade. 


\ ,ong the products of the Dyers- 


bl factory will be those same 
terns manufactured by the individu- 
4 lis before the consolidation, 
as women's and children’s 


u wear, bathing suits, sweaters, 
navcing, tubing cloth and other 


Greenville, S. C.—Construction of 
i» Piedmont Print Works, near 
raviors, has already reached the 
irst floor of the building, according 
onformation given out by Potter 
« Shackleford, contractors. Work 
. zoing forward without any inter- 
ruption, being favored by the idea! 
weather conditions of the last few 
weeks.  Indieations are that the 
which, together with ihe vil- 
uge, will represent an expenditur: 
{ $1,000.000, will be ready for opera- 
some time im the early tall. The 
rack to build 60 employes 
mouses was awarded to the Town- 
send Lumber Co., of Anderson, and 
hey expect to have the houses 
ready before the mill building ts 
finished. 


Orange, Va.—W. M. Black of Wil- 
lium A. Black & Sons, of Baltimore, 
Md.. returned from New England, 
where he purchased machinery for 
the Orange Textile Mills, Inc., which 
lias just been granted a charter for 
ihe manufacture of draperies, da- 
tasks and tapestries. 

Mr. Black has had plans drawn by 
Northern architect which provides 
a4 one-story brick building 50 by 140 

. With a wing addition of 15 by 
feet. 

(he Orange Textile Mills, Inc., was 
vrganized recently, and stock sub- 

ribed within 48 hours. The com- 
bony 18 capitalized. at $50,000, and 

employ approximately 50 opera- 

‘his project was secured for 
‘ange through the activities of the 
‘ange County Chamber of tCom- 


rce, 
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Reliable Devices 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 
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Great Improvements in Mill 
Communities 


Chapel Hill, N. C.—Living condi- 
fions in mill villages in the South 
have so improved during the last 40 
years that these villages now consti- 
tute “a great socializing and educa- 
tional factor in our civilization,” de- 
clared Dr. Marjorie Potwine, com- 
munity director of the Saxon and 
Chesnee Mills, of Spartanburg, 8. C., 
in an address here under the aus- 
pices of the School of Commerce of 
the’ University of North Carolina. 

Dr. Potwine has been engaged in 
welfare work in mill villages for 
years, and she says that the more 
she studies the mill villages the 
more she is impressed with the 
happiness and contentment of the 
people who live in them. She ad- 
mits that she is “working in the 
midst of a situation that is often 
very much misunderstood.” 

Dr. Potwine said she had reached 
the conclusion that the labor bosses 
had done the mill workers more 
harm than good. “There is no great- 
er exploiter of American labor today 
than in thé union organizer or the 
labor boss, grazing on his subordi- 
nate constituency behind the mask 
of benefactor, holding long drawn 
out conferences in palatial hotels, 
riding im. limousines, the like of 
which he says capital should not 
enjoy and spending more for crea- 
fure comfort m a day than a work- 
man does in a week,’ she declared. 
“some of these people are Iny per- 
sonal acquaintances and I know 
whereof I speak.” 

In most mill villages in the South 
loday, Dr. Potwime said, the workers 
are getting what they want through 
petitions, “for the cotton manufac- 
turers have a keen sense of social 
responsibility. During the last 40 
years the development of this social 
policy of beneficence has led a re- 
larded and impoverished people all 
the way from a staggering origin 
into the ever-increasing richness of 
self-expression. As I talk with the 
mill people I find that they feel this 
great social change in terms of self- 
improvement, not exploitation. I 
sincereiy believe that if we leave 
the industrial workers of the South 
to work out their own problems o! 
adjustment the industrial revolution 
here will take on characteristic dis- 
linet and unique from any other in- 
dustrial evolution yet known.” 


“The Original Belt of 
Its Kind” 


“The Last Word in Belt 
Standardization” 


Fabreeka Belting Co. 


Southern Branch 
Rock Hill, 8S. C. 


J. R. McElwee, Manager 
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The Cost of Living North 
and South 


Henry Nicholas Snow, in Spartan- 
burg Herald.) 
BLANSHARD, in a 
entitled 


AUL 
dissertation 
Southern Cotton Mills,” makes the 
amazing statement that the cost of 
living is higher in the South than in 
the North. He specifies particular- 
ly the cost of living of mill workers 
in Pelzer, 8S. C., and Fall River, Mass., 
but his assertion is in fact a sweep- 
ing opinion that it costs more to live 
in the South. 

Mr. Blanshard’s booklet, pubiish- 
ed by the New Republic, purports to 
be an accurate and comprehensive 
study of living conditions among [the 
mill workers of the North and South 
and it quotes some rather antiquat- 
ed research figures on the subject. 
A quick reading of “Labor in South- 


recen! 
“Tabor in 


ern Cotton Mills” leaves one with 
the impression that it is rather a 
one-sided attack on the Southern 


mill village, and that the author is 
is not any too careful in using areu- 
ments to help his case. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Certainly it seems lie a strange 
piece of figuring that will show a 
higher living cost in the South. How 
anyone who has lived both in the 
North and South and kept his eyes 
even halfway open can arrive al 
such a conclusion is indeed a riddle. 
For my own part I have found the 
South a place where general living 
costs among all classes of people are 
so much lower that any suggestion 
to the contrary appears ridiculous. 

In making his comparison of living 
costs which show such an astound- 
ing result Mr. Blanshard says thal 
food, clothing, fuel, heat and light 
are so much more expensive in the 
Southern States that the admitted 
saving on shelter and sundries is 
wiped oul and the total cost of living 
in Pelzer, S. U., for imstance, is ap- 
preciably higher than in Fall River, 
Mass. According to these statistics, 
the cost of food alone is something 
like 23 per cent higher in South 
Carolina, while clothing amounts to 
14 per cent more, and fuel, heat and 
light together exceed Massachusetts 


charges for those commodities by 
approximately 10 per cent. 
Now Mr. Blanshard admits that 


housing in the North is more than 
twice as high as in the South and 
that sundries cost a few doilars 
more, but what about the other per- 
centages which he places to the dis- 
advantage of the South? I believe 
that everyone who has lived both 
in Masachusetts and South Carolina 
will subscribe to the unqualified 
statement that they are grossly in- 
correct and entirely misleading, 
Personal experience and many in- 
quiries lead me to conclusions quite 
at variance with those of Mr. 
Blanshard. They may be taken for 
what they are worth. ‘Take, first of 
all, the matter of food purchased 
by everyone through the usual chan- 
nels, and begin with meat, a sub- 
stantial item on the universal menu. 
In South Carolina beef can be bought 


at one-half to two-thirds the price 
paid generally throughout’ the 
Northern States. Ham and other 


hog products are also lower in the 
South, roughly one-third less, Firs!- 
quality cured ham now selling for 
40 cents in Spartanburg costs the 
purchaser about 60 cents in Yonkers, 
New York. Fish and sea food in the 
Carolinas, as nearly as | have been 
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able to judge, run slightly low 
than in the very fishing center 
Boston. Eggs and poultry produ 
exclusive of resorts, are obtaina 
at a third less in the South. Sta; 
and canned goods aboul the sa 
North and South, varying with | 
different articles. Fruit the sa 
vegetables a shade lower with - 
eral much cheaper varieties on 
market. Milk. due to the new: 
of the industry as such in 
Carolina, runs about two cents o 
more a quart, though buttermilk 
much less. The total cost of food 
South Carolina can be set pretty 
curately at 25 per cent to 30 
cent lower than in Massachuse 
specifying Pelzer and Fall River 
any other non-resort communi). 
Turning to clothing, 
Blanshard insists is so costly in | 
South, one is tempted quite strone 
to laugh =I have yet to discove 
single article of clothing, equai 
quality, that costs more in the Ua 
linas. If one shops caretuily elo 
ing in South Carolina sould be co 
siderably less in the main. 
materials, of course, 


So 


are SO 


cheaper as to admil of no compa: 


which \ 
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ower store rentals are an item 
+ cannot help but reflect in many 
pp petail prices. Add to this the 
‘hat heavy woolen clothing and 
voter clothes” are so much less a 
ossity, and the absurdily of fig- 
. purporting to show high cloth- 
-osts in the South is amply ap- 
mt. 
ther dissecting Mr. Blanshard’s 
oment we find that iuel, heat, 
‘ight in Pelzer, and by implica- 
the South generally, actually 
- more than m the North. Light, 
ed. seems a few cents a month 


expensive in the smaller 
hern eities, though electric 
ing is often furnished al no cost 


li workers, but fuel and heai in 
south are certainly much cheap- 
soft coal as burned in the South 
to the user at about half 

‘ost of hard coal, burned every- 
here of necessity in the North. And 

warmer climate of the South 


oriced 


- make a difference, too. AN @s- 
ate of one ton of sofi coal con- 
ed in South Carolina to cvery 

and one-half of antnhracitic in 
ssachusetts would not be far 
og. referring to coal used for 


and heat per family, 


[he truth of any comparison of 


» cost of living in the South and 
North is that every seale of living 
appear to .be lower in the 
South, and a lot lower, and that a 
-tandard family of lower wage In- 


me can live a much pleasanier and 
callhier life beside, It is a far 
from the Soutbern mill 
in his separate dwelling to 
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ihe Fall 
Northern 
slums and 


River. Brocton, or other 
factory hand, existing in 
tenements like a bee in 


a hive of varying degrees of cleanli- 


ness and light, and paying more for 
that doubtful privilege. And as Mr. 
Blanshard himself says, “The South- 
ern mill worker receives from the 
owner a number of communily ad- 
vantages which assist him in the en- 
joyment as compared with the 
Northern workers.” 


It would be possible to run on ad 
infinitum in listing the various ex- 
penses that one meets in Lhe course 


of a day, week, or month in the 
North and South and show that 
nearly all are lower in the South, 


some are about the same, and a few, 
very, very few are higher. Bul per- 
haps the comparative expense of 
running a motor car in New York 
State and in South Carolina will t- 
lustrate. Garage rental in New York 
i) to 20 dollars a month, and you 
cant leave vour car m the open al! 
night either. It may nol pe waiting 
ior vou in the morning. License of 
ear about one dollar more. Drivers 
license required of everyone, one 
dollar. Gasoline in New York is 
lower, but ol, tires, accessories are 
the same, and that all 
items, repairs, totals unbelievably 
less in South Carolina. A 4 to 5 dol- 
lar valve and carbon job in Spartan- 
burg would cost in the neighborhood 
of 10 doilars in Albany or Buffalo, 
with all other types of repairs run- 
ning In about the same proportion. 
The net result is that many persons 
who cannot afford the use of a motor 


bigges! of 


car in New York State could with 
the same income, enjoy the added 
health and pleasure of an aultomo- 
hile in South Carolina. 


Covington Invents Roving 
Dyeing Machine 


I. B. Covington, vice-president and 
superintendent of the Wade Manu- 
facturing Company, Wadesboro, N. 
C., has invented an attachment for 
dyeing roving. He furnishes the 
following brief description of his in- 
vention: 

“This is an altachment to be used 
on any type of dyeing machine thal 
dyes yarn. The attachment is de- 
signed to dye ali types of roving 
from a seven-inch bobbin to a 
twelve-inch bobbin but it has been 
proven more satisfactory to dye the 
finished roving, or in other words, 
to dye the roving from the last 
process in card room which will give 
more even and will at the 
same time decrease expense of dye 
ing and eliminate a great amount! 
of waste, due to the tact that there 
will be no back winding as in dyeing 
yarn.” 


shades 


Tribute to W. C. Cobb 


W. C. Cobb, who recentiyv retired 


as superintendent of the Ware 
Shoals Manufacturing Company, 
Ware Shoals, 8S. C.. after a long 


period of distinguished seivice, was 

paid the following tribute by Ben D. 

Reigel, president of the company: 
“In all my vears as a manufactur- 


$1 


er and a business man, I have never 
had the privilege of knowing a more 
loyal or more consecrated man ‘han 
Mr. Cobb. I hope that in his retire- 


ment. as in his service, he meets 
with wholesome and heart-felt ven- 
eration from the people of Ware 


Shoals.” 


Knitting Mill Sold Up to August 


Litica Knitting Co. states that pre- 
duction of cotion ribbed underwear 
at its Southern mill im Anniston, 
Ala.. has been sold up to August 1. 


It is estimated thal this. involves 
about one-half of their 1928 output, 
the firm states. 

Inasinuch as this is the first vear 
Utica Knitting Co. has handled a 
Southern mill, the company feels 
that the results thus far are very 
geutiiving, Another important fact 


which they point out ts that the dis- 
ribution of these garments has been 
oread over a wide lerritory 
throughout the country, in an effort 


fo acquaint the trade with the type 
of merchandise now made in 
this mull, 


Mit. Vernon-Woodbury Profits. 


Mid.—Net 


Baltimore, mcome 
$608,639 reported by the Mount 
Vernon-Woodberrv Mills. Inc. for 
for 1927, compared with #487,510 for 
1926, and $623,402 for 1925. After 
payment of 5 per cent dividend on 
the preferred stock, calling for 
$363,497, the sum of $245,134 was 


earried to surplus. 


STRIPPER X 


nitting Arts Exhibition 
Make our booths your address while in Philadelphia 


Telephone, Telegraph, and Mailing Facilities are at your service 
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SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintendents and overseers 
of every cotton mill in the South. Please fill in the enclosed hlank and 


send it to us. 


Town. 

Spinning Spindle Looms 

Superintendent 

Carder 

Spinner 

Weaver 

Cloth Room 

Dver 


Recent changes 
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Calculating Individual 
Fabric Cost 


Continued from Page 25) 


should be taken that the 
charged is sufficient. 

{7) Interest on investment 
should be distributed to the depart- 
ments of the mill as per capital in- 
vested therein. This like many other 
items must be studied by each In- 
dividual mill and distribution made 
as conditions indicate. 

We now have listed and distribul- 
ed all items of expenses. As I have 
said before, some mill will have 
other departments of the mill. If 
so, just add them to what have been 
given. 

The next step is to total each de- 
partment. Inasmuch as the depart- 
ment “General” is not a producing 
department, the items of expense 
distributed to this department must 
be redistributed to the producing 
departments. This I would do on a 
payroll percentage basis. No hbasis 
would be absolutely correct, and in 
my opinion the payroll is the fair- 


amount 


est. Now get another total and we 
have the total amount charged to 


each department. 
Calculating Departmental Cosis. 


Before departmental costs can be 
calculated it is necessary to balance 
the mill; that is, basing vour figures 
on the normal production of the 
weave room, determine the quantity 
of yarn and roving required by 
numbers and the spindles required 
to produce same. It will generally 
be found that the mill is about bal- 
anced; that is, all machinery in 
every department has to run at full 
capacity to keep all ioom srunninege. 
The superintendent sees after this, 


and most of them know that it ts 
hard to make a profit with idle ma- 
chinery in the mill. I would first 


Gentlemen, I might add here tha 
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total pounds of yarn required 
total dollars charged to this dep.ir. 
ment. By dividing by the pou, 
of yarn, all waste is taken care |; 


making these calculations, you 
know exactly what you are doing |, 
this case for instance, you 
know that the labor charged tv 
operations from opener thro 
drawing ‘covers the machinery 
ning sufficiently to produce the 
quired roving and no more. 


In the next department, “Slub 
intermediate and fine frame’ | 
necessary to determine the lis 
cost of each roving number 1». 
duced. There are so many diffe: » 
methods of paying labor, that ». 
will not go into either here. I mic): 
say, however, that I would firs! 
ure the piece labor per pounu 
number roving, then I would cha 
the balance of the labor and expe 
on a spindle basis. In this deps 
ment it is necessary {o have a dra!' 
schedule so that the total 
each speeder roving number may | 
determined, The cost of. speede 
roving should be increased by 
amount of roving 
spinning. room. 


In the spinning room I would firs: 
figure the piece labor per pound }) 
yarn number; then charge the bal- 
ance of the labor and expense on 4 
spindle basis. 


COs! 


The same method may be used 1 
the spooler room. 

In the warping department (|) 
cost is small, but if possible get th 


cost per pound by yarn numbers 


When you have reached this poi! 
the next step is to summarize an: 
determine the cost per pound 0! 
each yarn number, both warp ani 
filling. To do this you must know 
the speeder roving number 
went into each varn number. 1! 
following form will illustrate: 


Yarn Summary 


(opener thru drawing 


(cost per tb.) 
Slubber, Inter. and 


Speeder 


Total card room cost per Ib 
Spinning room cost per 
Spooling cost per Ib. 
Warping cost per Ib. 


Total yarn cost per pound 


determine the amount of yarn, warp 
and filling, required of each num- 
ber. Then figure the siubber, in- 
termediate and speeder roving re- 
quired by number. The superintend- 
ent should sapply you with a uraft 
schedule, or if you have 
the carding and spinning room re- 
ports you can work this out for 
yourself. Let me state now that the 
figures produced can be no 
more accurate than the production 
records upon which they are based. 
The cost department should keep a 
complete set of production records, 
and these should be carefully check- 
ed after they come from the mill. 
You should not rely on someone out- 
side to ao the checking. 


access to 


COST 


Our first department is “Opening 


through Drawing.” This division 


was made under the assumption that 
there was only one weight stock de- 
livered through the drawing frames. 
If this is the case, I would divide the 


20's Warp 30's Warp 24's Fill 30's | 


x x x » 
x x x x 
X x x x 
x x x x 
x x x x 
x x x xX 
x x x x 


After the yarn summary has 0 
made ,the next step is to figure 
“Slashing department” cost. Ku 
ing the ends if the warp and 
speed of the-slasher, it is not 4d) 
cult to determine the cost per 
or pound for each fabric. 

In the “Dyeing department” 
the raw stock is dyed, or the y: 
is beam or chain dyed, I woulu 
termine the cost per pound. 

In the weaving departmen: 
would first determine the p! 
weaving price per cut. The bala! 
of the labor and other expen 
charged to the weaving departme 
can be charged to the looms on © 
of several bases. I prefer the rr 
space basis. 

The latest department is the clo 
room, and here I would determ!! 
the cost per yard or cut. 

We are now ready to figure !' 
vidual fabrie costs, and I wou 
suggest the following form: 


wasted in [hive 


~ 


\A 


iis produced 


.aste 


ursday, April 5, 


1928. 


Fabric Estimate Sheet 


ef loom 


minute 
per weaver 
ner cut 
wage per week 
« per loom 
+ second and shorts 
quality 


er 


in reed 
a body warp 
selvage 
nt on warp 
eontraction filling 
(2) (3) 
Lbs Yarn cost 
Per Per 
Cut Pound 
nt weave room waste 
varn cost 
iveing 


ne top of the form is listed the 
‘tion and loom data necessary. 
lumn one shown the yarn 
eps used in the fabric. Column 
-hows the pounds of warp and 
» iy one cut. Column three 
vs the cost per pound of each 
ner varn. This figure comes 
| summary. Column 
shows the extensions. Line A 
-< the dveing cost. Line B shows 
slashing east. The slashing cost 
sound multiplied by the pounds 
warp yarn is extended Lo column 
Line © shows the price weav- 
er eut. Line D shows the weave 
. charge per loom per week. At 
of the form shown the 
per week. Divide 
charge per week by cuts per 
‘o get cost per cut. Line E 
ws the cloth room cost per cut. 
. F is the total of the extensions. 


is 


Lop is 


vide this total by the pounds per 


shown at the top of form, and 
cel the eost per pound, or divide 
‘he vards per cut, and we gei the 
‘ner yard; that ts, the cost over 


Cost of Cotton in Cloth. 
calculating costs for se:ling 


poses, and as stated before, this 
he best use of costs, you shoulda 


\ways figure on replacement cot- 


To do this ascertain the month 
vhich the mill is basing its pur- 
es: that is, the month 
(o this add the basis, so much 


“spot 


on as the case may be, and 11 


ten per cent 
Do not trv 


mill is making 
* divide by ninety. 


id ten per cent. 
Cost Department Records. 
ie cost department should keep 
viele records pertaining to pro- 
“ion, waste and costs. Production 
rds should show loonis running 
fabric, per cent efficiency, 
is, pounds, per cent seconds and 
's, and actual weight of goods. 
‘¢ production records coming in 
the mill should be carefully 
‘ked, after which they shouid be 
In comparative form that 
change will be quickly noted, 
i! need be cost, figures adjusted. 
records should show neét 
and actual waste by class; 
is, che pounds of motes, strips, 
waste, ete. should be listed 
‘rately, After checking, the in- 
uation should be worked up and 
‘ed in comparative form. 
| the close of each period the 
vunting department should fur- 
| the cost department with a list 
ihe expenditures covering the 
‘od. Items lime supplies should 


su) 


_Division 
_Fabric x 


.Warp 


.Per cont warp Per cent filling 
100% Prod. yards 

PROG. yards... 

Prod. Pounds 

Prod. cuts 


_.Number harness 
. Ends 
Weight 
Weight 
.. Length 
. Length 
.Pounds 


Loom 
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No. Filling No. 


per dent 
cloth from loom 
cloth finished 
cuts slashed 
cuts woven 

per cut 


Per Cut 
54” 
Loom 


(4) 
Total Cost 
a6” 40” 46” 59 


Loom Loom Loom 


be divided among the departments. 
The expenditures should be listed 
and each item divided by the tolal 
piunds of goods produced during the 
period. The result will be the aver- 
age cost per pound, and these fig- 
ures should he posted each period 
in comparative form. Any variation 
will be quickly noted. 
ditures should also be compared 
with the budget on which fabric 
costs are based. As long as they are 
in line, there is no need to refigure 
fabric costs. 


The cost department should also 
keep a record of actual weight of 
the different fabrics, this to be com- 
pared with the standards. 


If the man in charge of the cos! 
work is to handle the work intelli- 
gently, it is absolutely necessary 
that he keep in close touch with the 
operation of the mill. By keeping 
the production, waste and costs in 
comparative form, he able 
quickly note any change in labor. 
yarn numbers, weaving efficiency, or 
anything that would affect costs. He 
should watch the slasher room re- 
ports to 


is 


see that he is using the 
mght percentage of size in his eal. 


culations. 


Relation of Cost Department to 
Accounting Department. 


The hardest work that the cost 
engineer of the Institute has got ‘to 
do is to convince the mills that there 
is little connection between cos! 
engineering and accounting. At the 
close of each period ,and as quick!y 
as possible after the close, the ac- 
counting departmemnt- furnishes 
the cost department with a ‘ist o! 
the expenditures ‘covering the peri- 
od. As stated before, such items as 
supplies, oils and lubricants, should 
be split up between the departments. 
At the end of each accounting period 
it is the duty of the cos! depart- 
ment to price the stock-in-process 
and finished goods inventories. Out- 
side of this there is no necessity of 
further business between the tw» 
departments, although it is very de- 
sirable to have the two departments 
nearby, as one is of great help to the 
other. 

In my opinion, no accounting 
should be done in the cost depart- 
ment, The accounting department! 
will handle this work. It is well to 
bear in mind that the selling depart. 
ment will base quotations on cost 
figures submitted Whether they 
sell at a profit and at the end of the 
period the profit and loss statement 
shows a loss. In other words. it js 
the job of the cost department to let 
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I sits To Meet 
| lanagement know what is going Textile Chem 
a day by day, and foretell the story 


lo ve , f the profit and loss statement. The 


Piedmont Section of ft) 
A Association of 17 
ut you American Ass 
‘t need a cost ledger, but ; 
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Corn Starch 
Continued from Page 14) 


vely oils, are true fats, easily 
‘fied, good lubricants, imex- 
ve. and are, by far, most gen- 
ysed in sizing mixtures. The 
jis fats, on account of lower 
are usually given preference. 
Hydroscopic Agents. 
ough many hydroscopic ma- 
- are known, the number ap- 
Je to sizing mixtures is small. 
ehloride, magnesium chlo- 
clycerine, and the probably 
sodium lactate, about com- 
the list. 
‘um and-magnesium chlorides 
gatisfactory moisture-ab- 
xy properties and, because they 
eap, are most frequenity used 
so-called sizing compounds. 
tunately, both salts, when 
to high temperatures, in the 
ce of moisture, dissociate and 
hydrochloric acid, which has 
iering effect upon cotton fiber. 
cerine, while more costly, is 
ly free from the above objec- 
ind the general opinion ol 
who have adopted its use is 
varn of better weaving qual- 
obtamed., 
lium lactate has possibilities in 
field and may, when cheap 
veh, as iteis likely to be, bring 
to the sizing process. 
medium by which these es- 
‘ial ingredients are incorporated 
homogenized should be clean, 
In fact, careful manu- 
irers, in regions where the nat- 
water is hard, use steam con- 
ite for mixing size. 
a discussion of this kind, it 
id be unwise to dogmatically 
ihe proportions in which the 


water. 


‘eral ingredients should be present 


sizing mixture. Conditions vary 
videly that an intimate knowl- 
of all the factors 1s necessary 
ch a rational conclusion. This 
may be stated, with positive- 
when the proper relationships 
heen established, all necessary 
-hould be used to maintaim ac- 
v and uniformity both in prep 
mn and application. This in- 
proper equipment and con- 
operation. 
‘ful analysis of sized and un- 
varn and cloth woven trom the 
varn is always necessary In 
ng at a properly balanced for- 
\ fairly extensive experience 


nanagers of textile plants in 
nt parts of the country (lis- 
a tendeney to place greal 


Upon the cost of size per ket- 
“pared. For the- most part, it 
en difficult to establish the 
ion that the important point 
ier the eost of size per yard 
ind of eloth produced. Very 
utly a substantial increase in 
used in the size 
many times overbalanced 

increase in production, A 
ight increase in the produc- 
ercentage may: pay a good 
don the amount invested in 

However, patience = and 
‘ulness are required to deter- 
his, 

Selection of Starch. 
148 been seen from the flow 
manufactured in 
Urms as far as physical state 
<regation is concerned—pearl, 


materials 


starch is 
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powdered, lump, and crystal; and in 
fwo general types in regard to proc- 
essing, namely, unmodified starches 
and modified starches. The modified 
starches are further differentiated 
into thin boiling starches and alkali 


starches (thick boiling). It should 
be clear that both unmodified and 


modified starches are obtainable in 
all four forms—pearl, powdered, 
lump, and crystal. It is true that 
on account of demand all types are 
not always manufactured in all four 
forms. 

In commerce, the term “pear! 
starch” without modification means 
the crudest form commercially pos- 
sible—sometimes called the pig iron 
of the starch industry. It is, there- 
fore, lowest in price. Being “quick- 
dried,” it has no definitely marked 
texture—a mixture of powder and 
larger particles up to the so-called 
“crystals.” Powdered starch is ob- 
tained from the pearl form by a 
beating and bolting process. It is, 
hterefore, cleaner and also lower in 
moisture, commanding a= slightly 
higher price. By steaming powdered 
starch and subjecting to high pres- 
sure, a solid, compact mass is ob- 
lained. This, when crushed and 
screened to size, gives “lump starch.” 
“Crystal starch” is slow dried, so 
that the irregular prisms, “crystals,” 
are formed. From this, it is clear 
that the type of starch is more im- 
portant than its physical form. 

The modified starches represent 
different types. The _  thin-boiling 
varieties have been treated to pro- 
duce thin, slow-congealing pastes. 
The alkaline starches have been 
purposely made alkaline and usually 
give thicker pastes. 

Notwithstanding claims to the con- 
trary, no commercial starches are 
strictly neutral. Starch is normally 
very slightly acid and, if alkaline, 
has been intentionally given this 
reaction. A strictly neutral starch 
will gradually acquire a slight acid 
reaction. The normal acidity of 
starch is about 0.06 per cent. 

Thin-boiling starches are produc- 
ed by a mild acid treatment to in- 
duce incipient hydrolysis. This 
action is checked at the proper point 
by completely neutralizing the acid 
and standardizing the pH value. 

The selection of modified or un- 
modified starches, respectively thin- 
boiling starches of high or low fluid- 
ity, depends upon the result to be 
accomplished by their application. 
A full discussion at this time of 
how such selections are made would 
be far beyond your patience. 

This topic will-be discussed very 
briefly. Before the development of 
thin-boiling starches, emphasis was 
placed upon the thickness of starch 
pastes; and this property was ex- 
pressed in terms of viscosity. When 
the marked advantages of thin boil- 
ing starches became established, 
emphasis was transferred to the 
thinness of the pastes and is now 
expressed in terms of fluidity. Vis- 
cosity and fluidity are reciprocal 
terms. High fluidity is low viscosity 
and vice versa. It soon became neec- 
essary to standardize fluidities, and 
a purely arbitrary. scale and method 
were adopted. thin-boiling 
starches are now referred to as 
having fluidities of 20, 40, 50, 75 and 
90, as the case may be. The fact 
that these values are purely relative 
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has no significance as long as they 
insure regularity and uniformity. 
- The standards of measurement vary 
with the different manufacturers, 
and this sometimes causes confu- 
sion. As a matter of fact, it makes 
no difference what scale is used as 
long as uniformity is maintained. 
Sizing Equipment. 

The style and extent of equipment 
used depend upon the number of 
slashers and the character of work 
to be done. A small plant with only 
one or two slashers will usually have 
one size kettle. In such cases a 
kettle as shown is recommended. 
Screen—Diagram “Aw Shows 
kettle provided with a single turn 
perforated steam coil of copper 
brass pipe, a closed steam coil con- 
sisting of about two and one-hall 
turns of copper or brass pipe, a 
stirrer, with two three-bladed pro- 
pellers on a vertical shaft, and three 
symmetrically placed baffle plates 
fastened verticalivy to the shell of 
the kettle. The kettle shown In this 
diagram is intended to be used on a 
system which has no circulating 
system or storage kettle, that ts, 
where the plant is small or where 
on account of colored work or dif- 
ferences in formulas, the size for 
each slasher is kep tseparate. Such 
a kettle may be elevated above the 
slasher, which is fed by gravity as 
needed, or placed on the same ‘level 
and the size pumped. 

The size is boiled by means of 
both coils. When the boiling has 
been sufficient to properly prepare 
the size, the perforated coil is closed 
and the size kept hot by means of 
the closed coil until entirely con- 
sumed. The size is therefore main- 
tained at the proper temperature 
and concentration. There is no dilu- 
tion from condensed steam, which 
would be the case if the tempera- 
ture were maintained by an open 
he increased with advantage to three 
steam jet. When necessary, the two 
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and one-half turns closed coil may 
or three and one-half turns, or even 
four turns. This coil might be con- 
nected with advantage to a steam 
trap. The perforations in the open 
coil should ‘be located in the two 
lower quadrants of the cross section 
of the pipe, opening alternately to 
the center and circumference, of 
such size and number and so dis- 
tributed around the circle as to in- 
sure a uniform distribution of the 
injected steam. 

The spacing of these coils should 
he approximaely as indicated, at 
least two inches clearance between 
furns, side wall, and bottom of ket- 
lle. to prevent the objectionable 
bukinge or caking of the size. The 
wal.s of the kettle should be insu- 
lated, to conserve the heat. The 
speed of the shaft should be suffi- 
cientiv high to insure a complete 
emulsification of the contents of the 
kettle, probably about 80 r.p.m. The 
vertical baffle plates are important, 
as they prevent an orderly proces- 
sion of the mixture and caused the 
desired turbulent motion, The spe- 
cilaltype of valve shown at the draw- 
ing-olf outlet is selected because on 
oOpenmMe the dise moves towards the 
interior of the kett'e and secures a 
free passage for the size, since no 
clogging of thervalve occurs. Pipe 
lines leading frofm the kettle to the 
slasher should be insulated, to pre 
vent cooling of the size in transit. 
It will be seen that “A” serves the 
joint purpose of a boiling kettle and 
a Storage kettle for a system too 
small to warrant the installation of 
hoth. 

In the larger plants with several 
slashers, the circulating system has 
been generally adopted. The boiling 
and storage kettles are separate 
units. (Screen—Diagram “B.”) This 
boiling kettle is exactly like the first 
shown, with the exception that the 
closed steam coil has been omitted. 
A kettle of this type is intended to 


be used as a boiling kettle in con- 
junction with a circulating system 
and a storage kettle. All statements 
in regard to the perforated coil, the 
stirrer, the baffle plates, speed of 
shaft, insulation, and draw-off valve 
apply equally here. This kettle is 
best placed on the same level with 
the storage kettle and the slashers. 
The size is cooked by means of open 
steam jets and, when sufficiently 
boiled and brought to proper con- 
centration, is transferred by means 
of a pump through insulated pipes 
lo the storage kettle. A plant of 
any size would require two or more 
of such boiling kettles to keep the 
system supplied. 

Screen—Diagram This cha- 
gram shows a storage kettle. The 
details are the same as described in 
the first diagram, except the per- 
forated coil is omitted. A kettle of 
ihis type is intended as a storage 
kettle to keep the size hot without 
dilution and should be used with a 
battery of boiling kettles, in conec- 
fion with a circulating system. The 
speed of the shaft should be some- 
what slower, about 50 r.p.m., since 
ihe emulsion has already been 
formed in the boiling kettle and the 
stirring is needed only to equalize 
the temperature throughout the 
mass. The storage kettle is best 
placed on the same level with the 
boiling kettles and slashers and the 
size pumped through insulated pipes 
fo the size boxes and back again to 
the storage kettle. 

At the end of a days work, all 
size from the boiling kettles and 
size boxes may be collected in the 
storage kettle and, by means of the 
closed coil and stirring apparatus, 
be brought to the proper tempera- 
lure and consistency for immediate 
use the following day without dilu- 
lion, loss of time and materials. 

It will doubtless be of interest to 
show a diagram illustrating what 
might be taken as a typical “circu- 
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lating system.” (Screen 
system. 

Time will not permit detailed 
cussion of devices for tempera’ 
control and their application to ., 
ing operations, important and d.-. 
able as they are. The stateme, 

a few general principles must 
fice. 

Careful investigation has es 
lished that the time consume. 
raising the temperature of a 
mixture from room temperatt: 
the boiling point is of no sig 
cance, except in cases where 
rather questionable practice o| 
verting or modifying starch |; 
size kettle prevails: that is to 
producing a thin-boiling s! 
from a thick-boiling starch hy 
action of a converting agent i) 
kettle. However, how long the | 
ture should be held at the b 
point before using is of impor! 
This time will vary with diff 
sfarches The minimum = he 
period for corn starch should 
forty-five minutes. 

There is an optimum size 
temperature which should he de! 
mined and maintained as close 
possible, Lo SeCLTe the hes! 

Perhaps the most common « 
met with in sizing is the ove 
ing of the yarn on the slashe: \ 
important factor, but by no nv 
the only one, in avoiding this 
is proper control of the temper! 
of the slasher cylinder. 

Any attempt at this time to | 
cuss the uses of starches, resp 
ively dextrines, in finishing 
dyeing processes would be too er 
a tax upon your patience. You w: 
know that these materials plas 
most important part in preparins 
fabrics for the final consumer. 
variety of the demand is indeed - 
prising, and starch and dextrin 
manutacturrs must be ever aler' 
satisfy constantly changing tis! 
and styles. 


C. B. TILER, Greenville, 8. C. 


VICTOR MILL STARCH — The Weaver’s Friend 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps and car- 
ries the weight into cloth. 
running work, satisfied help and one hun- 
dred per cent production. 


shipments. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, 8. C. 


We are in a position now to offer prompt 


L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. 


It means good 


circula' ne 


TI 
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Modern Humidifying 
Methods 


(Continued from Page 18) 


nsider the case of the ordinary 
») boiler. Steam is produced by 
application of heat in the fire 
which vaporizes the water and 
oases the vapor pressure within 
hoiler. We could hardly expect 
ceumulate pressure in a steam 
with the valves, c‘eanouts, 
outlets, all open; only with 
xeess heat application would 
he possible. 
-| exactly in a similar manner, 
comes difficult to build up va- 
yressure or inerease the relative 
ditvy when the windows and 


Leakage. 


ys in our mills are leaky or open. 
build up humidity or to imerease 
\apor pressure, a tight inclosure 
ocessary. The greater the cracks 
openings, the more water-evap- 
‘ive capacity is required to se- 
and maintain the same hu- 
lity 
‘uf, one might say, a miniature 
porator would then do for a large 
nm, provided there were no leak- 
Yes, that is so; and one object 
‘his paper is to point out the 


numerous Ways In which water va- 


disappears from a work room, 
nd why evaporative capacities suit- 
le and adequate for one room 
echt be either excessive or inade- 


siate for another room of the same 
volume. where, to an unobservant 
erson, the two rooms might appear 


other uniform characteris- 


i 


\s above stated, heat is required 
ler ordinary conditions to effect 


‘he evaporation of water. In a boiler 


is supplied by fuel, such as coal 
wood. In a room it is still the 
itrolling faetor. The British Ther- 
Unit (which is the amount of 
eal required to raise one pound of 
ier one degree F.) is probably 
most customary way of express- 


ie heat transfer. We find a source 


such heat units in the friction 
ihe machinery; power required 
produce the mechanical move- 
iis; the sun’s rays transmitted 
irough walls, floors and ceilings: 
‘he bodies of the operatives; the 

heating systems; and other 
ncies. All the B. T. U.’s given off 
1 such sources tend to raise the 
perature of. the inclosure: and, 
“n free moisture or water 1s 
“ent, its evaporation into water 
' proceeds at a more or less 
‘1 rate: and, in the case of a 
paratively tight room, where 
Ol vapor pressure is slow, hu- 
'y builds up, becoming higher 
higher. And this vapor pres- 
is secured between the rate al 
‘lt the moisture is evaporated 
‘the rate at which leakage takes 
“*. When that point is reached 
‘ibrium is established, and the 
idity no longer rises, unless the 
ig¢ grows less or the rate alt 
‘h the moisture is added in- 


‘creasing the leakage, such as by 
Jing the windows, allows the wa- 
‘apor to escape; the vapor pres- 
‘drops; and the relative humid- 
lalls off accordingly. So the suc- 
humidification and auto- 
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matic regulation of any inclosure 
contemplates a supply of free moist- 
ure of sufficient amount that the 
available B. T. U's will evaporate it 
at a rate such as to keep an even 
halance with the amount 
through absorption and leakage. 


Leakage 1s not always entirely 
through cracks or i'l-fitting win- 
jows or open doors. The ordinary 
brick walls of our mills are fre- 
quently exceedingly hygroscopic 
High humidities within a room often 
manifest their presence on the out- 
side, by discoloration of the brick 
The moisture on the inside is ab- 
sorbed by the porous, spongy brick 
and is transmitted through the wall, 
and given off into the atmosphere 
on the outside. In some cases, this 
loss in moisture is a decided one. 


In confining our attention to tex- 
lile plants and the individual unit 
system of humidifying, it was only 
a few years ago that the method of 
determining the necessary humidi- 
fication capacity was to calculate 
the number of such units required 
from the cubical contents of the 
room and the character of the oper- 
ation there carried on. For instance. 
a weave room of 100 width, 200 feet 
length and 15 feet average ceiling 
height would contain 300,000 cubic 
feet. A humidifier unit of the ear- 
lier days was thought to satisfac- 
lorily take care of 15,000 cubie feet 
of room volume, so a simple calcu- 
lation in division showed that twenty 
humidifiers were necessary for that 
room. In a similar manner, but with 
a different ratio, the necessary 
number of humidifiers was easily 
and quickly calculated for a spin- 
hing room, or a spooling and warp- 
ing room, or a carding and roving 
room. They were all estimated hy 
the rule of thumb. 


Determining Necessary Humidifica- 
tion. 


In a very few cases such installa- 
lions were fairly satisfactory; in 
none, wholly so; and in most cases 
alterations were soon required. It 
was a hit and miss method, with 
the emphasis largely on the “miss.” 

When automatic humidity regu- 
lation first became available and 
was applied to existing humidifying 
systems, it frequently had very little 
work to do, because there were so 
few installations where the moist- 
ure-producing devices were any- 
where near adequate to allow the 
regulation to function except during 
wet weather outside. 


So the industry came to recognize 
the. need of engineering skill, which 
stepped in and applied the same 
Sound principles which had pre- 
viously been used in designing ven- 
lilating, heating and humidifying 
equipments occasionally used in 
other industries than the textile: 
and we have arrived at today’s prac- 
lice, Which—while not yet perfect— 
still represents a notable advance 
over the old methods. 

Leaving for a moment the method 
of estimating the necessary humidi- 
fying capacities, the question of how 
much evaporative capacity should 
be provided in the respective de- 
partments of a mill becomes an es- 
sential consideration. The early cus- 
tom in England, which was brought 
into America, consisted of regulat- 


How Are Your Warps 


Running? 


In the Mill— 


Tycos for precise results in 


Bleaching 
Conditioning 
Crabbing 
Drying 
Dyeing 
Washing 
Finishing 
Scouring 
Soaping 
Steaming 
Tentering 
Testing 

Kier Boiling 


Guard against irregular 
results—breaks and delays 
in the weave room. The 
Tycos Slasher Control Sys- 
tem points the way. This 
precise equipment insures 
free running warps—saves 
money in slashing and weav- 
ing. As for overseers—they 
wax enthusiastic over it and 
marvel at the difference. In- 
vestigate this system. We 
shall gladly submit complete 
information. Write. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. 8S. A. 


CANADIAN PLANT MANUFACTURING DISTRIBUTORS 


Tycos 


TORON 


N GREAT BRITAIN 


SHORT & MASON, LTO., 
LONDON 


Temperature 
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Indicating Recording Controlling 
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Gum Tragasol 
Colloid Specialty 


for 


Sizing and Finishing 


Is an excellent binder, thus minimizing shed- 
ding, chafing and dusting out. Unaffected by 
changes in humidity, so no soft warps. Trag- 
asol fills and strengthens the fabric; no ten- 
dering effects. Just Tragasol—nothing more 
for pure finishes. Can be used in conjunction 
with all other materials. 


John P. Marston Company 
lmporters 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


DRONSFIELD’S PATENT, 


“ATLAS BRAND” 


EMERY FILLETING 


‘*The New Flexible” **Needs no ‘Damping’ 
Stocks in The Standard 

Boston, Mass., Card-Grinding 

and the South Medium 


GUARANTEED “A” QUALITY 
THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 


Used the wide world o’er, like 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


igi: Supplied by the 
Principal Supply 
= aN Houses 


~ ¥ 
a 


DRONSFIELD’S 
mm) SALES AGENCY 


4 

4 


a 
¢ 


232 Summer Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


LEIGH & BUTLER, 
Managing Agents 


ing the humidity by hand, to an 
arbitrary scale corresponding to the 
comfort conditions of the operatives. 
No study apparently had been made 
as to the regulation of humidity 
over changes in temperature with 
reference to the performance of the 
textiles. The English Cotton Cloth 
Factories Act seemed to be the whole 
guide 


Moisture Regain. 


Hartshorne presented the idea 
that good textile manufacturing re- 
quired certain relations to exist be- 
tween humidity and temperature, 
because on these two factors de- 
pended the moisture or, as he called 
it, the “regain, of the tiber. He 
demonstrated conclusively that the 
best manufacturing conditions were 
obtained when the moisture in the 
fiber and not in the room was given 
prime consideration. 

Regain is a function of both hu- 
midity and temperature. It can 
easi.vy be visualized by thinking of 
a 100-pound mass of bone-dry cot- 
Ton. If this is placed in an atmos- 
phere where the humidity and tem- 
perature are such that afler a rea- 
sonable time (several hours’ expos- 
ure) if gains six pounds in weighil 
that is, the total weight is now 106 
pounds—then this cotton will be 
said to have 6 per cent cotton re- 
gain. If the temperature and hu- 
midity are such that it gains ten 
pounds in weight, so that the total 
weight becomes 110 pounds, it will 
be said to have a 10 per cent cotton 
regain. Regain is the percentage 
moisture content of the tiber based 
on its dry weight. 


Now, a change in either the tem- 
perature or the humidity affects this 
regain. Changes in humidity, with 
the temperature remaining constant, 
exert a very much greater effect on 
the regain than changes in lemper- 
ature with the humidity remaining 
constant. For instance, at about 80 
degrees temperature it will require 
a change only of 7 per cent in rela- 
tive humidity to effect an increase 
or decrease of 1 per cent in cotton 
regain, whereas a change of more 
than 50 degrees in temperature 
would be required to effect the same 
1 per cent change in cotton regain. 

Since Hartshorne demonstrated 
that in each individual manufactur- 
ing operation the regain should re- 
main stationary throughout that 
operation, it is evident that most 
careful attention should be paid to 
uniform humidity; while more lati- 
lude can be given to. temperature 
variations without seriously affect- 
ing the regain. It is further evident 
that if the temperature in our mills 
during the summer rises unduly, and 
we can not lower it except by Lhe 
very expensive and impracticable 
method of refrigeration, it is stil! 
possible, hy properly Varying hu- 
midity, to maintain in the stock in 
process a uniform regain. 

The exact humidity in the re- 
spective manutacturing operations 
in the older days was to a consider- 
able extent subject to the whim of 
the overseer; and while that whim 
was sometimes based on experience 
and approximately correct, yet it 
was not always a true guide. To- 
day a matter of a few hours’ trial in 
slightly changing the relative hu- 
midity up and down the scale will 
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determine the exact point at w), 
the best results are secured, .,,, 
then automatic regulation does 
rest. 


It is perfectly true that a f; 
supply of raw stock of either 
ferent staple or different in 
moisture content may Cause 
change in the atmospheric ev 
tions that were previously foun, 
be the best. However, a hum) 
change can be quickly and e. 
made; and, when once the read) 
ment is effected and the right ev! 
regain determined, practically 
the troubles due to high, low 
variable humidity are overce 
Gear changes become largely | 
history, and smooth-running 
is the rule rather than the exc. 
Lion. 


Unfortunately, Hartshorne’s 
periments were never carried 
conclusion, to cover all lines of | 
tile constructions: and we 
found since he made his inves! 
tions that as the textile fiber is 
vanced in manufacture the laws 
regain as established by Hartshu.: 
do not equally well fit the finish. 
product. Hartshorne’s tables ay) 
specifically to loose, open, 
stock. At each successive operat 
as the fibers are twisted and 
density of the fabric becomes m 
pronounced, the ability to h 
moisture becomes less and less 
the same conditions if temperat: 
and humidity. 


For example, loose, raw stock 
an atmosphere having a temper: 
ture of 70 degrees and 65 per « 
relative humidity, according 
Hartshorne’s tables, will have &* 
per cent cotton regain. If a pi 
of ordinary duck is hung in 
same atmosphere for a _ sutti 
time to secure moisture equilibriu 
and is then dried out Im an ov: 
we find the cotton regain to be | 
per cent. The process of manuta 
ture which advances the raw s! 
to the finished duck has so changer 
the absorptive properties of the | 
fiber as to represent a difference 
over 2 per cent in regain charac! 
istics. 


Relation of Temperature and Hu- 
midity to Regain. 


Fabrics less dense than duck © 
soft-spun yarns occupy 
regain positions. Investigations |! 
number of laboratories are now 
der way to determine more exac 
the relation of temperature and |! 
midity to the regain of each © 
Struction in the complete line 
textile products. Until such ¢ 
have been compiled and accep! 
the prevailing custom in test lal: 
atories will undoubtedly contin’ 
which is to expose the test sam)! 
for several hours, or until th: 
weight becomes constant, to an 
mosphere of 70 degrees temperat\ 
and 65 per cent relative humid! 
and then dry out in the oven. T! 
at present is called a “standard | 
mosphere” by some divisions of | 
textile industry, but it has not be: 
generally adopted throughout t! 
textile filed as a standard and pro! 
ably will not be without seme moc) 
fication or qualifying condition: 
Southern manufacturers find | 
practically impossible to mainta'! 
such a standard atmosphere durlll+ 


hi 
| 
| 
» 
| 
— 
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<ymmer months without elab- 
‘oe test rooms equipped yith re- 


;, -epating aparatus to cool the hot 


mer air as low as 70 degrees. A 
djard, to be practical, must be of 

adaptation; and the above 
iard of 70 degrees temperature 
| practical in the South during 
summer. 


Geographical Location. 


to this poimt, we have found 
essary to provide humidifica- 
cufficient in amount to take 
of leakage, ventilation, and ma- 
ery heat, and to vary it, along 
the temperature, in accordance 
the regain laws. Now, are 
. still other factors that enter 
the estimation of the necessary 
,orative eapacity? Does a New 
ind mill require the same evap- 
ve capacity as one in North 
lina, and shall be put in our 
Carolina spinning room the 
evaporative capacity as we in- 
in a spinning room in Texas? 
\\hat effeet, if any, does geographi- 
location have, considering the 
that our textile industry is so 
div seattered? Where is it hot- 
’ What section is dryest, and 
is its relation to evaporate 
city? 


soutl 


\aturally, the most authoritative 
-jtution for consultation would 
‘he United States Weather Bu- 
local stations scattered over 
- broad manufacturing territory. 
r records are taken by trained 
-orvers, always twice, frequently 
‘ce times, and sometimes oftener 
day; and automatic recorders, 
fully adjusted, make reasonably 
irate continuous records of hu- 
ditvy and temperature. 
Correspondence with more than 
of these United States Weather 
eau stations over the eastern 
| southern sections of the country 
| a careful examination of their 
perature and humidity records 
a period of more than five 
rs have shown a marked varia- 
in summer dryness and tem- 
alure over this territory. 


l' should be remembered that in 
inating the evaporative capacity 
a humidifying system we are 
‘quired to do it on the basis of the 
peak. Just as in a power plant 
engine must be designed to carry 
inaximum demand, so in a prop- 
designed humidifier system the 
porative capacity must be ade- 
ile to handle the most severe 
ditions of dryness and heat. 
‘he result of this geographical 
perature and humidity study was 
disclose the fact that in certain 
‘Ss Of Texas and Oklahoma about 
i-3 per cent more evaporative 
icity is required than in the 
er and more moist moist New 
lord and Fall River sections of 
Intervening sections 
cated more or less moisture de- 
id. These variations are the re- 
Of natural conditions of river 
“ys, coastal exposures, arid 
‘ls; and the extreme atmospheric 
‘litions can only be overcome by 
verly designing the humidifying 
‘pment and installing it on a 
‘Is Of adequate capacity to meet 
greater or less natural demand, 
‘he individual geographical loca- 
may necessitate. And why 
uld this not be expected in hu- 
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midifying? We would naturally ex- 
pect that the heating system for an 
industrial plant in Maine would re- 
quire to be of greater capacity than 
one required in a similar plant in 
Georgia. 

So, geographical location enters 
info our engineering figures and has 
heen so tabulated that no guesswork 
for any particular locality is neces- 
sary, and the need for greater or 
less humidification for a location in 
Mississippi can be as easily foretold 
as for a plant in Massachusetts. 


Assuming that our mill site is cho- 
sen, there remains another consid- 
eration. How cool do you wish to 
maintain the inside temperature on 
summer days that sizzle outside? As 
stated above, heat is necessary to 
evaporate free moisture into water 

vapor; and by spraying this — 
divided water into the air B. T. U.’s 
are absorbed and temperature re- 
duced. Each gallon evaporated per 
hour absorbs the equivalent of 3% 
horsepower. But if our room ts shut 
up, the humidity continues to build; 
and, as the wet-bulb temperature 
rises, the sense of personal comfort 
begins to enter into the problem. 


And so it becomes desirable a! 
high summer temperatures to open 
windows in an orderly manner and 
deliberately provide for natural 
ventilation to carry off the hot, hu- 
mid air, permitting it to be replaced 
by outside air—usually having a 
much less moisture content; and il 
follows that, by proportioning the 
evaporation to the ventilation, with- 
in quite wide limits dceided tem- 
perature reduction is possible with- 
out interfering with the necessary 
and usual working humidities. 


Even in cases where excessive 
horsepowers are expended and 
where without humidifiers or with 
inadequate ones the inside temper- 
atures would ordinarily rise ten to 
twenty degrees above the outside 
temperature, still in such cases it 1s 
practically and economically possi- 
ble to enjoy inside dry-bulb temper- 
atures several degrees lower than 
the high outside temperatures. 


Once again let us make applica- 
tion of our B. T. U. units. In the 
case of a warp section of a spinning 
room running coarse numbers, 
where the horsepower to drive each 
frame is high; and especially where 
this room may be on the top floor 
with a roof whose temperature on 
a hot summer day rises to 130 de- 
grees and sometimes higher; the 
windows broad and high—in fact, 
modern “daylight construction; and 
especially if the frames are driven 
with direct connected motors; these 
factors all require us to provide far 
more evaporative capacity than 
would be necessray In the fine yarn 
spinning room, where horsepowres 
per frame are low and frequently 
arranged with four-frame drive, and 
where even the required humidities 
are not so necessarliy high as in a 
coarse yarn room. A practical com- 
parison of such requirements 1s in- 
teresting. 


A spinning room 1n a South Caro- 
lina mill contains 486,000 cubic feet, 
in which there is expended 800 
horsepower, or substantially 164 
horsepower per 100,000 cubic feet. 
Mill requirements are usually rated 


HARRIS 


GREASES 


QUALITY 


First and Foremost! 


OR more than forty years, the A. W. Harris 
Oil Company has maintained a degree of 
quality in HARRIS OILS and GREASES which 


has won for these products a most worthy repu- 
tation. 


HARRIS OILS are sold on the basis of QUALITY 
rather than price. Users have found that in the 
long run, it pays them well to buy this QUALITY. 


Let us send you full information about HARRIS 


OILS. They are made to fill every lubricating re- 
quirement. 


A. W. HARRIS OIL Co. 
326 South Water St. 
Providence, R. I. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
WIREBOUND CORRUGATED 


TRADE MARK REG U.S. PAT. orr. 


CORRUGATED BOXES 


DAVID M. LEA & COMPANY, INC. 


Established 18690 
Richmond, Va. 


WOOD 


LET US CARRY YOUR STOCK 


No Loss of Production on 
BELTING---PICKERS-STRAPPING 
All made exactly to your order. 
We will show you how to save money on all your old Belting. 
Consult us before buying new. 
Dealers in 


SHEEP and CALF-SKINS 
ROLLER CLOTH—BELT AND ROLLER CEMENT 
COMBER and DRAWING-VARNISH 


Carolina Agents for 
American Bobbin Co. 


GREENVILLE BELTING COMPANY 


Phone 2218 Greenville, S. C. 
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in horsepower per hundred thou- Nortii Carolina, on fine numbers, and this 1s well illustrated by the 
sand cubic feet, because it unifies having a cubical content of 500,000 evaporative capacity in a large 
the basis of comparison and renders’ cubic feet. This room has a horse- South Carolina mill. 


easy the application of standardized power input of 480, or, mn terms of The actual horsepower developed 
capacity tables. In addition to the B. J. UJs, 1,222,000, to which we add by the machinery in this mill is ap- 
heat from the machinery, there is a the infi-tration heat through walls, proximately 3,900, representing dur- 
heat transfer through the walls, ceilings, and other sources, amount- jing a ten-hour run 99,636,750 B. T. 
ceiling, ete., of just about one-third ing to approximately 725,000 B. T. U.’s. Based on an outside maximum 


of the machinery heat, making a ls, or a total heat capacity of 1,- summer temperature of 98 degrees, 
total quantity of heat produced in 947,000 B. T, U.’s per hour. In this” we have a heat infiltration through 
the room 2,591,000 B. as ae per line-varn mill humidities in excess of walls and ceilings and from opera- 
hour ii) per cent are seldom desirable. tives, etc., of approximate!y 125,618,- 

From the geographical location of, Assuming that 1t is the relative hu- 610 B. T. U.’s, making the total num- 
this mill our Weather Bureau chart midity asked for, and that all outl- ber of B. T. Uls 225,355,360, which, 
indicates that it is in a 20-degree side temperatures and desired inside for the ten-hour period, represents 
depression zone, which gives us an temperatures are the sale aS for the equivalent of 88,500 mechanical 
index of the extreme dryness thal the previous mill, the application ol horsepower. To hold the usual 
ean be expected during the hot Lhese factors to our formulae show designated humidities over the dif- 
weather and. of course, determines that this room will require us to ferent departments, this necessitates 


what we eall our “eoolng margin ¥ evaporate 275 gallons of water per evaporation at the rate of 25,700 gal- 

lel us assume fat we W mh to hour, and, m order to maintain the lons per day, of the tremendous total 
maintain 65 per cent relative hu-, necessary cooling, provide nine air of 117 tons of water. Of course 
midity in this spinning room and do changes -per hour, or one about this enormous amount of water will 
not wish the sensible temperature every seven minutes. not be actually evaporated each hol 
o rise above & degrees Applica- ys a = 5 day, because the outside tempera- 
loc’ of these data to out ssuntiard. Humidity Varies With Mill Product. fure would not remain 98 degrees fir 


that to se- Here we see that agains! the spin- 


zed formulae indicates 
ee ning reom of the heavy varn mill, 


eure ihese resaifs mn this particular 

room it would be necessury to evap- 

rate SO gallon of water per hour hour, our line-yarn spraning room 

ori ; = 

fal each eubic feel space, Oring mind ol 

course that 5 per cent less relative 


the ten-hour run, but just the same 
the humidifyving apparatus must be 
of such adequate capacity’ that 
whenever the outside temperature is 
98 degrees, the humidifying equip- 


and. in view of the faet that this ment must evaporate water at that 


room contains 486.000 cubic feet, i Bul rate. 

ate 26 necessary humidifying equipment in | 
cajlons of water per hour, To hold *!he heavy mill is considerably more OF course, this 1s. an unusual ind 
the inside dry-bulb temperature to  ¢Xpensive than in the fine yarn mill, vidual case; and it will be noticed 
as much as eight degrees below the @!d mostly on account of the addi- that the heat infiltration is even 
outside drv-bulb temperature, we onal horsepower. larger than the mechanical horse- 


power developed, which is excep- 

Ii is interesting to realize what tional and caused largely on account 
inmense quantities of water mus! of an immense roof area of saw- 
be evaporated .in a large.mili to tooth construction, and a_ single- 
Now, contrast those requirements moeintain humidities end reduce tem- storv weave shed, where the ma- 
with that of a spinning room in pera.ures during the hot weather, chinervyv horsepower per cubic foot 


shall require ath alr change of one 
every four and one-half minutes, o1 
thirteen changes per hour. 
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is very low, and naturally the hea: 
radiation from the walls and ¢.j). 
ing is high. 

Notice this interesting fact as ... 
gards the humidification of differe), 
departments of a mill: If is geno. 
ally understood that the humid)! jc. 
in the weave room and cloth room 
are higher than those carried in |}, 
carding and spinning departme)'. 
For instance, spinning-room hum ii). 
fiers are usually rated around 65 
cent and weave room humid) 
from 80 per cent up. And yell, 
account of the additional mac! 
ery heat ordinarily found in 
spinning room, it usually require. 
40 per cent more evaporative caj). 
city to be installed in the spinning 
room than is necessary to maintain 
the higher relative humidity of s) 
per cent in the weave room. 


The claim has been made ([)}), 
while in hot weather the evapora. 
tion of water in a room will lowe 
the dry-bulb temperature, still 
corresponding and necessary in- 
crease in the wet-bulb temperatur 
will really make the atmosphere oy 
pressive to the employes than a 
dry-bulb and low wet-bulb tempera- 
ture. It is true that the sense 
comfort is. dependent on severs 
factors, and the wet-bulb tempera 
ture is one, but primarily in a man 
facturing plant it is the endeavor 
maintain atmospheric  condition- 
which are favorable to the manu. 
facture of the textile fiber, and th: 
behavior of the fiber may be take: 
as an index of its comfort. Exper 
ence shows that its regain dete: 
mines this behavior, and the rega 


building experience. 


Sold through Southern Supply Houses 


Solid substantial and lasting, because of a combina- 
tion of material and construction which has been 
developed out of nearly half a century of receptacle 


The name Leatheroid covers a complete line of all 
types of receptacles used in factories, 
mills, warehouses, etc., for transporting 
and storing raw materials, parts, cut- 


ings, scraps and waste. 


Warehouse Cars 
Roving Cans 


Barrels 


ROGERS FIBRE COMPANY 


New York ‘Philadelphia 
210 Lincoln St., 78 Fifth Ave. 1024 Filbert St. 


Boxes 


Ete. 
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<PINNING RING SPECIALISTS 
“oR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS | 


SPINNING RINGS 


T > 1 SH 
TRAVELLER CLEANERS 
TRAVELLER CUPS 
GUIDE WIRE SETS 


WHITINSVILLE | 


SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINS VILLE, MASS. | 


SY Even widths, perfect sel- 

yedges, straight edges, made 

y of long i staple; uniform 
weaving, Lambeth Spinning 
ind Twister Tapes can save 
you money. Ask for prices 
and samples. 


Lambeth Rope Corporation, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


See the Famous 
Magnolia Gardens 
and 
Middleton Place Gardens 


CHARLESTON, §. C. 


More beautiful than ever before this 
year. 


“special round trip excursion fares 
‘ron North and South Carolina points. 


Via 
Southern Railway System 
Don’t Miss This Year 
Round Trip Fare from 
Charlotte, N. C., $7.00 


Dates of Sale March 30-31 
April 6-7, 1928 


nal limit to reach original start- 
point prior to midnight Wednes- 
‘olowing date of sale. 


Kets good on all regular trains 
ept Creseent Limited). 


ru sleeping cars. 


ind trip tickets on sale also be- 
‘nN March 23rd and April 12th. One 
One half fares for the ROUND 
| 


“ Or write for descriptive litera- 


ll on any Southern Railway Agent 
‘iormation an dsleeping car reser- 


os 


TRAVEL BY TRAIN 


‘"fortable Economical Safe 


R. H. GRAHAM 
Division Passenger Agent 
Charlotte WN. C. 
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of a textile fiber can be maintained 
uniformly constant just as easily a! 
100 degrees or higher as at 75 de- 
grees or lower. Temperature vari- 
ation, provided the humidity is 
varied accordingly, within limits, 
gives excellent uniformity in manu- 
facturing conditions. 

The comfort of the emp -ove is of 
altogether too much importance to 
he overlooked, but long-continued 
experiments in several lines of in- 
dustry besides the textile have 
demons! rated conclusively that even 
in heavy-powered rooms tempera- 
ture and humidity consistent with 
excellent running work mav be 
maintained by providing sufficient 
evaporating capacity to allow more 
or less ventilation through windows, 
as occasion demands. The tacts 
should be faced that hot spinning 
rooms require ventilation the 
summer time, and B. T. U.s which 
are absorbed in the evaporation of 
moisture in such a room must be re- 
moved by ventilation, And then by 
natural means this humid inside at 
is replaced with fresh, dry outsid 
air, which is again eapable of ab- 
sorbing more moisture and, in that 
very process of absorbing moisture, 
removing more heat. 

The old idea of humidilyving miils 
with windows and other openings 
lightly closed is history in today's 
practice, and in our experience no 
mill today is humidified without giv- 
question of ventilation and providing 
ing careful consideration to the 
excess evaporative capacity to take 
care of that feature. 

The question may be raised as to 
how the amount of ventilation Is de- 
termined. Practically, this is a very 
simple matter. Almost modern hu- 
midifying systems are equipped with 
automatic humidity regulation. This 
regulation at once determines [the 
degree of ventilation allowable. If 
the regulator keeps the humidifiers 
running most of the time, the ven- 
lilation should be restricted some- 
what—possibly it will only necessi- 
tate the closing of a few transoms 
here and there. On the other hand. 
if the regulators keep the humidi- 
fiers shut off a considerable portion 
of the time, if is eviden! that we 
have an excess humidifying capa- 
city which we might as well use: 
and. more transoms can be opened 
and more ventilation setured, re- 
sulting in a lowering of both the wet 
and dry-bulb temperatures. And so 
if is only necessary to casually watch 
the action of a reliable humidity 
regulator, which becomes after a 
little practice so natural that the 
overseer determimes at a glance, al- 
most, whether or not his ventilation 
is excessive or inadequate. 

To sum up, then, the humidifica- 
tion of mills of today is carried oul 
on strictly engineering  basi-: 
scientific, from the standpoint. o1 
study of the requirements of the 
textile fiber; practical, from the 
standpoint of giving proper consid. 
eration to the heat-producing, ven- 
lilating, and other vital factors af- 
fecting the production and uniform 
maintenance of adequate moisture 
in the respective departments and 
applying it so that the textile fiber 
behaves best and the conditions 
making for the comfert of the opera- 
live leave little more to he desired. 


Save 50 per cent. operative power 


Produce more even yarn 
TAPE-DRIVEN TWISTERS 
COLLINS BROTHERS MACHINE COMPANY, Pawtucket, R.1 


B-S-Roy & Son Co. 


Textile Grinding Machinery 


Worcester, Mass.,U.S.A. 


Six Rolls in Operation 
at the Same Time 


Steady, positive traverse of the grinding wheel on 
this ROY IMPROVED NAPPER ROLL GRIND- 
ER is given by the Roy patented differential mo- 
tion on the journal end of the machine. 


Takes shafts of different diameters 


In 1868 B.S. Roy invented the 
traverse grinder which com 
pletely revolutionized card 
grinding. In the sixty years that 
have followed Roy Grinpvers 
have been specified for accuracy 
and long life under hard usage. 


ROY GRINDERS are 
Standard Equipment 
in Textile Mills 


Everywhere 
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Protected propert is respected 
property. A detinite boundary line 
of Page Chain Link Fence gives your 
yard the same security as your 
buildings 


Estimates Furnished 


We miaintain complete stocks of 
rugged Page Fence, heavily gal- 
vanized aiter weaVving—ealvan- 
ized fittings give long service, 
too Trained crews assure 
prompt, correct installation 
Write or phone for a representa 
tive to submit plans and esti 
mates 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


Charlotte, N.C. 
1411 S. Mint St P.O. Box 412 


PAGE 


CHAIN LINK. 


and 
ORNAMENTAL WROUGHT IRON 


erect fence 
everywhere_— 


eAmericai first wire fence + since 1883 
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Mill Solicits “Club” Orders 
for Towels 


The Blair Mills, of Belton, S. C., 
are circularizing “the houses we buy 
from” with the suggestion that the 
office forces club together and send 
in an order for towels, wash cloths 
and bath mats. They offer to accept 
orders for any quantity and will ship 
direct in one package. The price 
offered on Turkish towels range 
from 90 cents to $3.85 per dozen; on 
wash cloths from 35 cents to 81.4% 
per dozen; and on bath mats, $4.50 
and $5 per dozen An illustrated 
folder showing the varmous patterns 
and including a perforated order 
blank accompanies the letter, which 
reads as follows: 


“At this time of the year most 
people are ready to buy anew sup- 
ply of towels, wash cloths and hath 
mats. 

“We write this letter to suggest 
that your office ferce club together 
and send us an order to be shipped 
to your firm in one package, and we 
can ship you any quantity. 

“The attached descriptive shee! 
gives full information concerning 
the various numbers and for your 
information the towels that cost you 
$1.85 per dozen are towels that re- 
tail for $3 per dozen.” 

The letter is signed by Max Rice, 
treasurer and secretary of the mill. 


Knitting Arts Exposition 


Upwards of 15,000 trade members 
of the knitting and allied industries 
from all sections of the country and 
Canada will be attracted to the 
Commercial Museum in Philadelphia 
with the opening of th 24th annua! 
Knitting Arts Exhibition, Monday 
April 16th to continue through Fri- 
day April 20th. 


The exposition held annually in 
Philadeiphia provides an educational 
feature of marked interest and value 
in connection with the convention of 
the National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers. 


It offers an opportunity for mill 
executives, purchasing agents, job- 
bers and retailers to become ac- 
quainted with the very latest devel- 
opments in the industry. The expo- 
sition is virtually a vast factory of 
working exhibits, operated by skilled 
workmen for the benefit of the 
irade. 


Kkverything in rayon and silk from 
the raw product to the manufac- 
ml) hosiery will be shown, and trade 
members will be privileged at the 
coming event to view the various 
which enter mto the 
inanufacture of hosiery products. 


Processes 


The convention and exposition 
provide a connecting link between 
the jobber and the retailer, contribu- 
fing ina general way to the advance- 
ment of the trade as a whole. 


Round table discussions and gen- 
eral sessions for the transaction of 
business of vital importance to the 
trade will be held during the con- 
vention session which will be pre- 
sided over by President D. L. Gal- 
braith of Bay City, Mich. The 


election of officers of the association 
will be followed by the annual 
luncheon Wednesday noon, when 
about 500 members of the trade will 
be served. 

Innovations in equipment to be 
displayed at the exposition this year, 
will inelude a full fashion hosiery 
machine, which will be operated a! 
the show for the first time. 

Besides the educational value 
which is atached to the working ex- 
hibits shown, the exposition has 
come to be recognized as the occa- 
sion for a general gathering of the 
trades, when the Commercial Mu- 
seum becomes a great textile indus- 
trial mart for five days. 

The exposition is held under the 
personal direction of Chester lL. 
Campbell, who has been its general 
manager since its first introduction. 


A significant assurance of the 
greater success of the 1928 exposi- 
tion is the fact that the number of 
exhibitors who have signified their 
intention of exhibiting, it greater 
than that enrolled in any previous 
vear. 


DuPont Rayon Official 
Believes Price Stability 
Big Factor in 

Yarn Market 


A close study of market conditions 
has prompted the DuPont Rayon 
Company fo matntain its present 
prices. on deliveries of rayon con- 
tracted for May, June and July con- 
sumption, Benjamin M. May, vice- 
president of the firm, stated in a 
recent interview. “The rayon mar- 
ket.’ Mr. May continued “needs sta- 
bility more than any other factor, 
and it will be the DuPont Company's 
policy to maintain that stability as 
far as it can.” 

“Our company,” said Mr. May, “is 
lightly sold up to the end of April 
and has found a shortage im some 
sizes. IL am confident that the weav- 
ing and knitting trades will continue 
fo absorb all yarn produced in this 
country this year. 


“As regards the soft spots noted 
in certain branches of the textile 
industry, it is'true that such condi- 
tions have always existed. This ts 
because some trades are more ac- 
tive than others at certain periods 
of the year, and vice versa.” 


Mr. May holds, with other author- 
ities, that if all principal consuming 
markets, underwear, hosiery, cotton 
and silk goods manuacturers, were 
to demand rayon in large quantities 
at one time, it would sharply exceed 
the ability of the domestic plants to 
satisfy the demand. 


“Such conditions,” he added, “have 
prevatied during short periods in the 
past, thus opening the door to an 
augmented distribution of imported 
rayons. 


“The American rayon producers 
must operate profitably to reinvest 
in industrial development, and they 
are putting millions of dollars back 
into plants and research. We feel 
that rayon users, in all circum- 
stances, would prefer to have a sta- 
ble market.” 
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STANDARD | 
HOT FORGED 


Coach Screws 


Note th. 


Screws 
in 
Easy. Saves 


Labor. Ask your 
supply dealer for them. 


Standard Nut & Bolt Co. 
Valley Falls, R. L 


Our Special 
Trial Offer 
Allows You 
to Make a 
Full Test of 


MOCCASIN 
BUSHINGS 


Write for a catalog fully de- 
scribing the remarkable patent- 
ed principle that makes the 
Moccasin OW Distributing 
Busning the most successfu! 
and practical bushing ever de.- 
signed, also let us tell you about 
our Special Trial Offer which 
allows you to test the Moccasin 
Oil Distributing Bushing in 
our own plant without risk or 
obligation. 


MOCCASIN <> BUSHI 


MOCCASIN BUSHING Co. . 


CHATTANOOGA TENN. 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 


A former member of the HExaminin« 
Corps in the /United States Paten' 
ffice. Convenient for personal inte: 
views. 


PAUL B. EATON 
Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 

406 Independence Building 
Charlotte, N. C. Phone Hem. 217° 
and 
903 Grant Place N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Save in freight by using | 


Veneer Packing Cases 


They are Nghter and asatronger. 
made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on ever) 
shipment because of extreme light- 

1 ness. Stronger than inch boards, 

burglarproof, waterproof and ciean 
Write for prices and samples. i} 
Convincing prices—Quick service. | 


| Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, V2. i 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP 
WELL PUMPS 
We do the engineering, and hav« 
had 382 years experience solving wate’ 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 


SYONOR PUMP 4&4 WELL Co., 


hur 


Richmond, Va. 
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THE 
IMPROVED 


We also Manufacture 


Dobby Loom Cords 
and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain 


Company 


Millbury, Mass. 


Mill superintendents say 
that 


WYANDOTTE 
TEXTILE ALKALIES 


rinse so thoroughly and 
are so soluble that after 
treatments for alkali 
residues are unneces- 


sary. 


Ask your supply man 
for “WYANDOTTE” 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mntre 
Wyandotte, Michigan 
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Taking the Guess Out 
Of Export Trade 


(Continued from Page 10) 


by the export manager to see thal 
the averages set can reasonably be 
expected. 

“The sales quotas will be relurn- 
ed to the export manager who will 
use them to control his salesmen and 
agents abroad. The charge budget 
will be passed to the planning de- 
partment whose duty it is to see thal 
the merchandise is ready for de- 
livery on the specified dates. In our 
case, we must arrange for weaving 
or purchasing the grey cloth and for 
having it finished. Obviously, the 
charge budget should not be consid- 
ered the production schedule be- 
cause a part of the goods may ai- 


ready be made and in inventories. 
This department who must watch 
inventories and turnover must pre- 


pare its inventory budgets and then 
work out production schedules for 
the various mills. 

“W hile schedules may nol 
represent firm orders, they give da- 
vance information of marketing re- 
quirements thus enabling the plan- 
ning department and the mills to 
work with closer cooperation. Of 
course, we still have our troubles, 
but these certainly are minimized 
by knowing the approximate demand 
several months in advance. 

“From this point the responsibili- 
ty passes to the production organi- 
zation. Here the export manager 
also benefits from his budget work 
through the feet that the mills are 
now aware of his requirements and 
his delivery dates. Working from 
the production schedules and the 
standard costs which they have fur- 
nished the marketing division, the 
mills must budget their expense 
carrying it down by budget centers 
'o the overseers and foremen. The 
budget theory, you see, applies just 
as much to them as to the expor' 
manager. 

“Coming 
division 


these 


back to the marketing 
again, we find another 
budget in which the export manager 
is vitally intersted. This is his es- 
lrmate of marketing expense. If he 
is to Know his selling costs and keep 
these expenses under proper control, 
he must follow his comparisons 
each month. It is quite important 
lo gel these expense figures in black 
and white and to study and analyze 
them. kor the work of compiling 
this budget we make the accountant 
responsible. 

“It may appear that the work of 
making the budget is far too great 
lo apply to a smaller company. This 
is not the case, for each person 
charged with.certain duties is en- 
listed to do his share only. The 
work of compilation at the end is 
fairly simple. Where it is essential 
for a large concern to have the facts. 
il is even more important to the 
small one who is limited as to capi- 
tal and the number of its accounts. 

“Budgetary control is merely the 
co-ordination of thought and action 
Lloward a definite goal. It points out 
the weaknesses to be corrected and 
emphasizes the strong points to be 
followed up, For example, eneray- 
ing costs used to be ineluded in the 


cos! of finishing. As soon, however, 


as these costs were budeeted, sev- 
eral of the merchandise managers 
objected to what they considered ex- 
orbitant charges, it was not long 
thereafter before these were 
being materially reduced.” 


costs 


New Uses for Coton 
Page 
Institute have underwritten an awn- 
ing design contest which ts 
under way. 

That awnings have a definite vaiue 
is illustrated by one apartment! 
house whose manager told us thal 
nearly one third of the apartments 
were empty last summer prior to 
the installation of awnings, and thal 
when awnings were put up, the 
vacant apartments were leased with- 
in three weeks and there was a wall- 
ing list. 

The New Lses Section 1s giving a 
deal of time and thought to the fur- 
ther mereased use of awnings. We 
are endeavoring [to determine whal 
is the treatment to prevent 
mildew. We are co-operating with 
the Nafional Tent and Awning Manu- 
facturers Association in an attempt 
lo work out the best way to create 
an mecreased desire for awnings for 
private homes, apartment 
hotels and office buildings. 


Continued from 


best 


houses, 


Canvas Shoes. 


In 1919, there were three times as 
manv canvas shoes consumed in this 
country as there were in 1926. Here, 
the question of style and 
enters, and this vear the New Lses 
section is working to secure the cvo- 
operation of certain shoe manufac- 
turers and have them show in their 
summer lines, canvas shoes making 
use of fine duck fabrics, not only m 


color 


white but several other colors in 
order that the woman may select 
a shoe of canvas which will har- 


monize with the balance of 
lume. 


shoes 


her cos- 
If we only secured for canvas 
that volume of which 
has been lost in the past seven years, 
if would mean an additional million 
and a half vards of cotton duck con- 
sumed. 

“Crood 


sales 


laste is spreading like a 
praime fire” and good taste must be 
reflected in the ever changing miar- 
kets for practically every commod- 
ly, 

Great progress has been made by 
the cotton ‘industry in the past few 
vears in the realization of this fact, 
so well understood and used by cre: 
ators of fabrics a thousand years or 
more namely, the opportunity 
lo create by combination of con- 
struction, coor and design. cotton 
fabrics which are both beautiful and 
useful. Because a material is sold 
at a low priee, does not mean it can- 
not be beautiful. 

It is indeed gratifvine to note the 
increasing interest the mills are tak- 
ing in creative design. This is u 
matter which the Institute has been 
very glad encourage whereve! 
if is possible to those mills 
which have to consider this highly 
specialized facior. 

The Cotton-Textile 
comes suggestions 
group or as 
promise that 


mt, 


assist 


Institute 

from 

individuals 
every 


wel- 
you as a 
und I ean 
suggestion re- 


ceived from you and your associates 
will be carefully considered. 


Gastonia 
Belting Co., Inc. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
Manufacturers 
Leather Belting 


Distributors 


Goodrich Rubber Belting 
and Hose 
Telephone 788 


Gives counts and prices on over 8.000 


ent lines of business. No matter 
rane your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 

ve customers listed. 

Valuable information is also given as to 
how you can use the mails to secure 
orders and inquiries for your products 
or services. 


Write for Your FREE Copy 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Largest City Directory Publishers in the World 
Mailing List Complilers— Business Statistics 
Producets of Direct Mall Advertising 


Sullivan Hardware Co. 
Anderson, 8S. C. 
Mill Supplies 


All Orders Given Prompt and 
Careful Attention 


Popular Winter Resorts 


Delightful winter climate, 
green golf courses, and fishing 
and excellent § hotels, Ocean 


Springs, Biloxi, Edgewater Park, 
Gulfport, Pass Christian, Bay St. 
Louis in Lower Mississippi and 
New Orleans, La., on the coast of 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

Excellent train service withou! 
change. Crescent Limited—Pied- 
mont Limited—New Orleans Ex- 
press. 


Southern Railway System 
City Ticket Office, 
237 West Trade Street, 
Telephone Hemlock 20. 


W. F. Cochrane, 
City Ticket Agent 
RK. H. Graham, 


Division Pasenger Agent 
Charlote, N. C. 
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Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


39-41 Thomas St. New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
320 Broadway, New York City 
Sole Selling Agents for 


Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills. Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills 


WOODWARD. BALDWIN & CO. 


Established 1828 
43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents For 
Southern Cotton Mills 


Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
San Francisco Chicago Shanghia 
Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Baltimore 
St Louts 


(China) 
St. Paul 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia St. Louis Dallas 
Atlanta San Francisco 


Amory. Browne e Co. 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St 62 Worth St. NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Chicago 
New Orleans 


REEVES BROTHERS, INC. 
55 Leonard St., New York 


Philadeiphia Office: Drexel Building New England Office: Pawtucket, R. I. 
Selling Agents for 
GREY COTTON GOODS 


CARDED YARNS COMBED YARNS 


| Cotton Goods 


Thursday, April 5, 1928. 


New York.—Colton goods trading 
continued on a moderately active 
basis during the week. Inquiry tor 
gray goods was good and sales were 
fairly large. Prices on wide sheet- 
ings, sheets and pillow cases were 
slightly higher and quotations were 


very firm. Sales of denims were 
larger. Bleached goods were gener- 


ally quiet: Printed goods continued 
active, with a large volume of small 
orders reported. 

Print cloth business was generally 
quiet, with prices holding steady. 
There is a certain amount of special- 
ivy trading gome on all the time, 
which totals a fair vardage in some 
centers. Moderate trading was re- 
ported in 64x60s at 7% cents; some 
sales of 72x76 al 9% cents. Spots of 
80 squares sold in a limited way at 


ii cents: for late delivery three- 
quarters quoted. 
The sales of 60x48s were fam in 


some centers. sold at 6% 
cents, but for anything the other 
side of April 15. most centers were 
asking five-eighths. There were re- 
ports that late April goods 
were available at nine-sixteenths, 
first hands, but this was not general- 
ly possible. 


Spots 


Spot and contract of 27-inch, 64x 
60, 760 yard sold at 5% cents, al- 
though for prompt most 
wanted five-eighths. The interest in 
this stvle continued in some places. 


centers 


In sheetings there were sales of 
good makes of 31-inch, 48x48, 5.00 
vard at 6% cents net; one of the less 
choice makes sold at three-eighths 
and an off-color quality was being 
offered at one-quarter. Sales of 36- 
inch, 40x40, 615 vard at 5% cents 
net. Quick 36-inch, 48x48, 5.00 vard 
sold at 7 cents net: some 36-inch, 
8x40, 5.50 vard sold at 6% net. 

some 36-inch, 56x60, 4.00 yard were 
sold at 8% cents net, with some 
makes quoted at seven-eighths. Best 
makes of 3-inch, 48x48, 4.00 yard sold 
at 7% cents net. For 36-inch, 48x 
44, 3.25 yard, 9% cents net was paid. 
There were additional sales of 40- 
inch, 44x40, 4.25 vard at 7% cents 
net; spots of 40-inch, 48x44, 3.75 vard 
seemed tighter, with most centers 
now asking 8% cents net, and sales 
reported at that price for nearby 
contract. Sales of 40-inch, 48x48. 
2.85 yard at 10% cents net; some 36- 
inch 2.85 vard, sold at 10% and 10% 
net, 

Fair maquiry for tire 


fabric and 


chafers and lenos came on the m 
ket. Each day is said to be bring 
fabric mills a little business wh 
some of them have been unable 
work on because of the satisfac! 
sold-ahead condition they find th: 
selves in. 

The improvement in the dema), 
for cotton duck has not been sy 
cient to bring about a stronger 
position for mills. Buyers con!) 
to be able to obtain yardage at p: 


levels which have lasted since 
fore mills determined [to drastic: 
curtail and have since cut do 


their inventories. 

More activity was noted in cari 
broadcloths, proportionately than 
other print cloth yarn goods, Ii. 
however, the. interest was 
general. There were some good 
sales of 90x60 reported pul throug! 
at. 10% cents for delivery June » 
July. May and June delivery 
100x60 sold at cents. 
broadcloths appeared unchanged 

Buyers are finding little chang 
the combed broadcloth situation, 
128x68s and 144x76s seiling to a 
buyers in larger than average qu 
Lities. 

In several divisions of textiles th 
absence of volume business fron 
those who are normally expected | 


assist mills in maintaining th 
output upon a fair basis has lec 
many manufacturers to res 

their output unduly, least buyer- 


may be able to come forward anc 
place bargain values on stocks, |! 
is believed that production at 
presents time, taken as a whole, 
running below a fair average ra! 
of consumption, but it is believ 
that traders are unwilling {o assur 
normal business risks and they © 
pect manufacturers to be force 
into selling distressed merchandis 

Cotton goods prices were as [0'- 
lows: 


Print eloths, 28-in., 64x64s 
Print cloths, 28-in.. 64x60s Oy 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s ins 


Gray g'ds, 38%-in., 64x64s. 


Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 5°s 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 10% 
Dress ginghams ...... aid). 
Brown sh‘tgs, 4-yd., 56x60s.. 1) 
Brown sheetnigs, stand. ...... i 
Tickings, 8 oz. 
Staple ginghams, 27-in. 
Kid finished cambrics ........ 8%a ° 
..................... 
Brown sheeltings, 3-yvard 


Constructive Selling Agents 


for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


23 Thomas Street 
New York City 


COTTO DP 
= 
| 
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The Yarn Market NEW YORE BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
| Commission Merchants 
» \adelphia, Pa.— Further im- Cotton Yarn 
p vent in the yarn markets waS 34% SOUTHERN OFFICE: 
last week, although it did not 30s --. 40 : 
46 1017 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
the pom Southern Two-ply Warps. 
jl og to place very large orders. 8s 32 
of the business was on a ‘4 
op, to mouth basis, but the small 14s 33 WEN | WOR H 
an ome more frequently and the 
situation was better. The 24s 37 bl D T | 
cotton markets helped spin- oupie uty raveiers 
eep prices very firm with al’ Southern Carded Yarn on Cones. = Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
. showing an adyance. Inquiry Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING 
vas generally good throughout the 12s 30 '5 RING. The greatest improvement en- 
and taken as an indica- tering the spinning room since the ad- 
hat varn consumers need Ssup- 2s . esse 33 vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 
- put are not yet willing to pay ts So % Manufactured only by the 
rs prices except for small lots. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
carded yarn production remains | 48 
ihout the same basis that has Southern Two-ply Combed ; rlott ¢ 
in effeet for some weeks past. oon 46 31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. ©. 
| informati avail: 50 
| [he best information availabl 
| hows that most mills have some ag. 
| INDUSTRIAL ELECTRIFICATION 
not carrving large stocks. It is be-  ¢6s $6 
lieved too, that yarn consumers 
have very light stocks on hand and Southern Combed Peeler Single Yarn on 
eesull in a stronger yarn demand. 12s 38 
ideas of prices, and this is 18s 41 Engineering Knowledge and Practical Experience 
evidenced by the fact that several 99s 4142 
vers made by local trade factors 348 HARRISON-WRIGHT COMPANY 
for both combed and carded varns at 28s 431% 
prices quoted a week or so ago re- 308 47 Constructors 
unanswered. One particular 38s 51 Kinney Bldg. Phones Jackson 778-779 Charlotte, N. C. 
limited poundage of 60s two- 67 
warp twist combed yarn at 63 
ents 10 days ago, now asks 65 cents - Two-ply Mercerized Yarns. 
ind has actually taken on busine: 20m Ps 
im the same customer at the new 40s 68 
50s 76 
60s 85 
‘R of Of 109 
engin any marke are 
Spun Silk Research 
iways a few weak spots to be ‘ 
and with the present yarn Commitee Formed r Frost Proot Closets 
el only moderately firm it goes 
ssarily that some soft spots are An organization called the “Spun 


‘liceable here and there through- ‘Silk Research Committee” has been 
the list. However, it appears Created by the following producers 
conversations among the deal- Of spun silk yarns: American Spin- 

- that the degree of weakness is ming Co. Champlain Silk Mills, 

‘ar less noticeable than 10 days Cheney Bros., Corticelli Silk Co., Na- 

tional Spun Silk Co., New England 


Over 400,000 giving satisfac- 
tion. Save water; Require no 
pit; Simple in the extreme. 


= : | Spun Silk Corporation. , The most durable water closet 
Southern Single Skeins. ‘ 
29% Che headquarters of the newly es- | made. In service winter and 
tablished . committee are at 386 | 
Fourth avenue. J. Ralph Corbett has | summer. 
33% been appointed executive director a . 
$7 ~=and M. A. North, associate director of Enameled roll flushing rim 
364 
the committee's activities. bowls. 
Southern. O. 1). Frost, président of the Cham- 
; 301 plain Silk Mills and Ivan A. Strohl, Heav brass valves. 
COE 7 head of the New England Spun Silk y 
ety Corporation are acling for the SIX Strong hardwood seat. 
32% of the group as a commil- 
: 8% lee cooperating with the newly ap- . Heavy riveted tank. 
pointed executive director. Che 
spun Silk Research Committee wili Malleable seat casting will not 
ear conduct a complete survey of textile aid 
Southern Single Warps conditions as they relate to the uses NR ge break. 
. -—-------80 of spun silk varns in fabrics and 
31% 
garments, 


SOLD BY JOBBERS EVERYWHERE 
COTTON BUYING SERVICE 


William & York Wilson, Inc. | ilson, Inc. ilmi 
Joseph A. Vogel Co. Wilmington, Del. 


We Cotton Brokers Reliable Shippers 


nquire nave personal representative in the West to find the cotton which mills 
r. 


Wire us your wants. 
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Want Department 


Position Wanted 


As carder and spinner. Now em- 
ployed. 22 years experience. 
References from present em- 
ployees. Good reason for making 
change. Age 45. Married. Strictiv 
temperate. Sign T. G. H. care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Position Wanted 

I have had 28 years’ exper'ence 
in carding, spinning and machine 
shop. 10 years as overseer. Would 
like to hear from any mill in need 
of a man for either department. 
Address F. V. A., care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


Draper Looms 
For Sale 

140 Narrow Draper looms, 70 
right hand and 70 left hand, 30- 
inch Model E. Bought new in 
i920 and have only been run 60 
per cent of the time. Belt driven 
and two harness cam motion. Can 
be seen at this plant any work 
day. Priced F.O.B. mill floor but 
we will gladiv assist in loading 
and shipping. We have replaced 
these with other looms and will 
sacrifice for quick sale. 


Roanoke Mills Co. 
Roanoke Rapids, N. ©. 


Wanted 
Position as superintendent. My 
motto: quality, quantity and low 
cost. Will appreciate place where 
a hustler is wanted Address MV 
G. eare Southern Textile Bulle- 
tin. 


Pink Spears 


Will hear interesting news by 
writing T. W. Harvey, Waxhaw, 
N.C. 


BARGAINS IN REBUILT 
MOTORS AND ELEC- 
TRICAL EQUIPMENT 


Glow’s Bargain Stock List No. 36 
eontains over 1500 bargains im 
Motors, Generators and Electrica! 
Equipment. Stock list FREE. 
Write for it today. “Glow's 
Guarantee is like a Government 
Bond.” Prompt shipment. The 
old reliable electrical machiners 
house. In business since 1905. 
THE GLOW ELECTRICAL UO, 
Bast 2nd Street, Dept, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


24 Stafford 90° Looms 

We have for sale the above spe- 
Clal heavy Stafford shuttle- 
change looms in perfect condition 

just as good as new—and would 
like offers. Suitable fro enamel- 
ing duck or. other heavy goods or 
might be converted to run with 
jacquards. Address Looms, care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Textile Sulphuric Acid 


Made specially for the textile industry 


| 


Tank Cars—Drums or Carboys 


| Southern 
| Agricultural Chemical Corp. 


| Atlanta, Ga. 


Thursday, April 5, 1928 


Seydel- Woolley Co. 


Textile. Chemicals 
for Best Weaving 


Seyco Products 


The result of twenty years’ 


study and practice in treat- 


ment of Sizing and finish- 


ing problems. 


Main Office and Plant. 564 Glenn St.. S. W.. Atlanta. Ga. 


MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN . 
Through The 
Bulletin Want Department 
Read in more than 95% of the 
Southern Textile Mills 
Rate: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 
Loom Harness and Reeds 


Slasher and Striking 


Combs, 


Warps and Leice Reeds 


Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


WANTED 


To Sell—? 
To Buy—? 


To Exchange—? 


Employment—? 


Help—? 


“Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


RESULTS 


Rates: 


$1.50 per inch per insertion 


“Where Quality Counts” 
U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 
WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN 
Southern Representative, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S, C. 
“WHERE TRAVELER NEBDDS ARE PARAMOUNT.” Use tly 
UNIVERSAL STANDARD PRODUCTS, which insure you agains 
Interruptions and Delays in yvour work. 
FOR FINE YARNS 
Use OUR SPECIALLY TEMPERED NARROW TRAVELERS 
FOR UNIFORMITY OF TWIST IN PLYS AND CORDS 
Use the new “BOWEN PATENTED VERTICAL OFFSE’ 
Patent No. 1,636,992. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Offices 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Frederick Jackson 
I. E. Wynne 
Factory Office, Providence, R. I. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Jesse W. Stribling 


= 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
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AKRON 
Leather Belting 


1 | EMPLOYMENT BUREAU) | 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three months is $2.00 
h will also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two 


Most Economical 


if the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and 
)  subseription is paid up to the date of his joining the employment 
» cau the above fee is only $1.00. ? | : 

During the three month's membership we send the applicant notices 
of | vacancies in the position which he desires and carry small advertise- 
for two weeks. 

\e do not guarantee to place every man who joins our employment 
»ureau, but we do give them the best service of any employment bureau 
ov nected with the Southern Textile Industry. 


\ ANT position as superintendent or WANT position as overseer spinning. lhe Akron Belting Company 
, -eeer carding. Also experienced in- Many years experience. Can come on 


‘ror, ecard clothier and overhauler. ° Short notice. No. 5432. 


Once Tried 
Always Specified 


-mployed by large group of mills. 
No. F409. WANT position as superintendent or. as Akron, Ohio 

overseer carding or spinning or both. 
position as superintendent or Age 36. 1. C. S. graduate,—also course 
‘seer weailvng. Splendid education in State Textile School on cotton class- 
Acinee from letter). experienced and ing, carding and spinning. Especially 


, —ferenc strong on carding Go anywhere in 
‘h good references. No. 6410. South No. 6483. 


VANT position as superintendent or WANT position as superintendent or as 
rseer weaving. Good fancy weaver. overseer weaving and slashing. Ex- 
vears experience in the various de- perienced in all kinds of weaving and 

sartments. No. 5411. slashing. Guarantee good production 

‘ and extra quality at lowest cost. No. 
NT position as office man, shipping 5434 


ork. filing, ete.; now employed but 
h to change.’ No. 5412. WANT position as overseer weaving. 
ge 35. Experienced from bottom up, 
VANT position as overseer spinning. 33 on drills. twills, prints, and sateens— 
ears with one company, 8 years in both filling and warp face. Good man- 
room. Bxperienced on all numbers, ager of help, and can produce good pro- 
vhite and colored. No. 6413. duction at low cost. IL C. 8S. course in 
Re fancy weaving. No. 6435. 
WANT position as carder or spinner, or ; ne 
sooth In smaller mill. Experienced and WANT position as overseer carding and IT cos | / LESS 
‘ficient. No. 6414. spinning in large yarn mill. Also capa- 
pRB. ble superintendent. Married, and the 
VANT position as superintendent. Ex- best of references. No. 5436. 
perienced on various colored goods and 
arns. No. 6416. WANT position as overseer carding; am 
: a also a capable card grinder and speed- 
\ANT position as overseer carding. Ex- er fixer, and a master comber man. 
perienced, honest, reliable and cumpe- Would consider position as second hand TS 
tent. Mo. Sa6. in a large mill, or will help erect ma- 
bie chinery. Can come at once. No. 5437. | 
VANT position as carder or spinner, or 
— both. Good references. No. 6417. WANT position as superintendent or as THE SAFEST 
WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Understand starting new work, or over- references. No. 5438 <4 T COMFOR ; ABLE 
ming troubles in old. Can change on : ’ THE 
short notice. No, 5415. WANT position as night superintendent 
3 — or as overseer weaving. Age 40. Mar- 
VANT position as overseer carding in ried ; ne ‘ ‘ THE MOST RELIABLE 
small room, or second hand in large 
room. Long and good refer- 
ences. No, 6419. en gue as overseer carding or Tickets sold daily 
— spinning. Experienced and reliable. 
-ANT position as overseer carding. Age G ee : Limit 1 Gay from date sale . One and a third 
Carding and spinning help in fami- 700d references. No. 5440. Round trip Giekets, se (2 and {) fare 
. Have taken an I. C. 8, course. No. WANT position as superintendent or nween stations distance for reand trip 
knitting department in miles or onty 2.40 mile 
cai seamiess hosiery mill. 18 years experi- ‘ sale One and « half 
position as overseer cloth room or > ~ ound trip dchets trom <.te 
n all classes of goods and want large . e* iywhere. No, 5441. nween stations distance for round trip 
o references. No. 6421. WANT position as overseer weaving. 150 miles or less only 2.7¢ mile 
erseer carding or spinning or both. ford Automatic and Draper looms wre . Between any twe stations on Southern Railway 
xperienced and can take job at once. give satisfaction. N bade an gpa = Newest and most pertod 6 months. 
WANT economical ticket ever Geed ter individual purchaser and det ween 
.pler or manager warehouse. Want perienced on variot The 10-trip tichet | tae sotrip 
sition with a textile mill. Best of ous yarns. No. 6443. The 20-trip ticker ~- — | The 20-trip ticket ee es a 2c 
ferences. No. 5428. WANT position as superintendent in The 30-trip ticker ~~ | The 30trip ticket - * * * * %408 
NT position as overseer carding. Ten carding in large 
ars experience as overseer. Age 35. my present en =e Ao ence. References, Ticket Agent 
_ amiliar with coaree or fine combed : employers. No. 5444. For turther information see any Southern Rallway System 
Married and strictly sober. No. WANT position as superintendent in 
es large weave mill, white or colored. Ex- E. N. AIKEN, General Passenger Agent, Washington, D. C. 
NT position as superintendent or perienced and tTeliable. No. 5445. 
erseer carding. 18 years experience — | 
carded and combed yarns. No. 5425. or SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYS 
NT position as overseer weaving; 10 pessewene and good references. No. 
ars as second hand and two years ; 
erseer, 2s. 5426. Wat 
No. 5426 WANT position as carder or spinner or 
‘NT position as second hand in —- 100 day or night. References. No. 
ng; experienced and a textile gradu- & 
‘e. Best of references. No. 2427. w One Cent Isn't Much, Is it ° 
NT? wisting or both. Experienced 
| of cotton from Yet it will buy you a government postal card which 
3 pay foll clask.-unies 2 buy - Island yarns white and colored. 8 years you send to us for a Free Sample Supply of Victor 
y roll clerk,—also in cotton buy 
ANT position as second hand in spin- 5448. No matter how many travelers you ve tried or whys Cane ree perce 
nd vit ais ‘ga wees Yo WANT position as superintendent. P you will find Victors just what you've always been looking for ell us the 
‘nd winding. erlenced and capa- naent, ize itvle yo ike 
le. No. 5459. xp c p for broad sheeting. | No mill too large. size and style you would like to try out. 
erences, oO. ‘ ELER 
de position as overseer weaving. WANT position as over ; VICTOR RING TRAV COMPANY 
‘Xperienced in various styles, compe- fersecr Weaving, 
‘ent, reliable. No. 6430. plain or fancy, or warp preparation and 20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. 1. 
oe designing for Dobbies. No. 5460. Southern Agent, A. B. CARTER 
\NT position as master mechanic, pre- . Room 615, Third Nat. Bank Bids... Gastonia, pr 
erably electric. but understand steam WANT Position as overseer carding and Southern Representatives: 
ower. 14 years experience. Age 85. spinning. — 45. 22 years experience. A. Dewey Carter, Gastonia, N. C. N. H. Thomas, Gastonia, N. C. 
— No nae employers will recommend me. , —. and strictly temperate. No. B. F. Barnes, Jr., 520 Angier Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
5431, 451. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Air Conditionerse— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Architects and Mill Engineers— 
Sirrine, J. Co 

Ash Handling Equipment— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Automatic Feeds for Cotton— 


H & B American Machine Company. 


Saco-Lowell Shops 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Automatic Spoolers— 

Barber-Colman Co 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Automatic Stop Motion— 

Eclipse Textile Devices Co., Inc. 
Automatic Yarn Cleaner— 

Belipse Textile Devices Co., Inc. 
Ball Bearings— 

Charles Bond Company. 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

S kK F Industries, inc. 
Balers— 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 


Economy Baler Co. 
Baling Presses— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
Econom) Baler Co. 
Bands and Tape— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Balling Machines— 
Draper Corporation. 
T. Entwistle Co. 
Baskets— 
Charles Bond Company 
Ww. T. Lane & Bros. 
Beaming and Warping Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Draper Corp. 
BDaston & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Beam Headse— 
T. Bntwistie Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Beams (All Stee!)— 
T. Entwistie Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shovs 
Bearings (Ball)— 
C. Entwistle Co. 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co 
S K F Industries, inc. 
Steel Heddle Mfg Cu. 
Bearings (Roller)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
S K F Industries. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co 
Bearing, Shaft— 
Timken Roller Beari Co. 
Bearings, Textile Mach nery— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Bearings (Tapered Roller)— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Bearings (Thrust)— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Belt Conveyors— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Belt Tighteners— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Belting— 
The Akron Belting Co. 
Charles Bond Company 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co». 
Fabreeka Belting Co. 
Gastonia Belting Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Greenville Belting Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Chas. A. Schieren Co. 
Ton-Tex Corporation 
Belt Cement— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Ek. F. Houghton & Co. 
Belt Dressing— 
Charlies Bond Company 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Belt Lacing— 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Belt Wax— 
C. Atkins & Co. 
Charlies Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Belting (Link) 
Charlies Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


Ramsey Chain Co., Ine. 
Belting (Round Cord)— 
E. F. Hcughton & Co 


Bicarbenate of Soda— 

Mathieson Alkali Works ,Inc. 
Bieacheries— 

Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 
Bieaching Chemical— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Borne, Bcrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Seydel Chemica! Co. 

BSenneborn Sons, Ine. 

Chas. H. Stone 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Bobbins and Spools— 

American Bobbin Co. 


David Brown Co. 

Courtney, Dana 8S. Co. 

Draper Corp. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Bolts and Nuts— 

Standard Nut & Bolt Co. 
Boxes— 

Wilts Veneer Co. 
Boxes (Corrugated)— 

David M. Lea & Co., Ine. 
Box Shooks— 

David M. Lea & Co., Ine. 

Wilts Veneer Co. 
Boxes (Wirebound)— 

David M. Lea & Co., Inc. 
Blowers and Blower Systems— 

Carrier Bngineering Co. 

Parks- Cramer ‘o. 
Brushes— 

Atlanta Brush Co. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Gastonia Brush Co. 
Brushing Machine— 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Bobbin Stripper— 

Terrell Machine Co. 
Bushings (Bronze)— 

Moccasin Bushing Co. 
Bunch Builders— 

Draper Corporation. 

H & B American Machine Company. 
Calendere— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Catender Roll Grinogers— 

B. 3S. Roy & Son Co. 
Canvas and Leather Lug Straps— 

BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Canvas and Leather Loom ee 

BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., In 
Canvas and Leather Loom ‘Strapping— 

Kk. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc 

i. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc. 

Cards— 


Saco-Lowell Shops 
H & B American Machine Company 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Card Cleaners— 
The Belger Co. 
Card Clothing— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Charlotte Mfg. Co. 
Howard Gros. Mfg. Co. 
Card Grinding Machinery— 
Dronsfield Bros. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Co. 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Roy, B. 8. & Son Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Card Stripper— 
Abington Textile Machinery Co. 
Carrier Aprons— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Castings (Grass and Bronze)— 
Moccasin Bushing Co. 
Caustic Soda— 
Arnold Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
(Chas. H. Stone 
Chain Belts and Drives— 
Charles Bond Company 
Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Ramsey Chain Co., Inc. 
Check Straps— 
Kk. F. Houghton & Co. 
Chemicals— 
American Aniline & Extract Co. 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
(Chas. H. Stone 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Circular Cloth Cutting Knives— 
EE. C. Atkins & Co. 
Cleaning Agents— 
The Arabol Mfg. Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
(Chas. H. Stone 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Cloth Folders— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Cloth Inspecting Machines— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Cloth Presses— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc 
Economy Baler Co. 
Cloth Room Machinery— 
Brigges-Shaffner Co. 
Clutches— (Friction)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Cloth Winders and Doublere— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Coal Handling Machinery— 
Link-Belt 
Combe— 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Combs (Beamers. Warpers, Sltashers)— 
Draper Corporation. 
T. ©. Entwistle Co. 
Commission Merchante— 
J. P. Stevens 
Catlin & Co. 
The Farish Co. 
Mauney Steel Co. 
Watts, Ridley & Co. 
Compressors (Air)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Condensers— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Conditioning Machiners— 
American Moistening Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Cones (Paper)— 
Sonoco Products Co. 
Conveying Systeme— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Cooler (Air)— 
Humidifying Apparatus. 
Cotton— 
Newburger Cotton Co. 
Wm. & York Wilson 
Cotton Machinery— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corp. 
T. C Entwistle Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy, B. S&S. & Son 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Stafford Co., The 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Cotton Openers and Lappere— 
H & B American Machine Company 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Cotton Softenerse— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
Hart Products Corp. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Seydel- Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Cotton Stock Drying Machines— 
Cc. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp. 
Cotton Waste Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co... Inc 
Couplings (Shaft)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Cranee— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Dobby Chain— 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Dobby Straps— 
E. F. Houghton & Co 
Doffing Boxee— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Doublere— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Doublers (Yarn)— 
Foster Machine Co. 
Drives (Silent Chain)— 
Charlies Bond Co. 
Link-Belt Co 
Morse Chain Co. 
Ramsev Chain Co.. Inc. 
Drop Wires— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corp. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
R. 1. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Dryers (Centrifugal)— 
Roy, B. 8S. & Son Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finlehing 
Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Perkins, B. F. & Sons, Inc. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Dyestuffs and Chemicale— 
American Aniline & Extract Co. 
. Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
BE. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
General Dyestuffs Corp. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Newport Chemical Works 
Chas. H. Stone 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Dye Worke— 
Franklin Process Co. 
Electric Fane— 
-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


General Blectric Co. 
Electric Hoiste— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 

Link-Belt Co. 


Electric Lighting— 
Allis-Chailmers Mfg. Co. 
General Bilectric Co. 

Electric Motore— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Fairbanks-Morse & (Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Lincoln Electric Co. 

Electrical Engineers— 
Harrison-Wright Co. 

Electric Supplies— 
General Electric Co. 


Elevatorse— 
Link-Belt Ce. 
(Mill)— 
ee Architects and Mill Engir.. 
Engineers (Ventilating)— 
American Moistening Co. 
Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Paks-Cramer Co. 
See also Ventilating Apparatus 
Engines (Steam, Oil, Gas, Pumping) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
Expansion Combs— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co 
Extractors— 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery ©. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Fences (iron and Wire)— 
Page Fence and Wire Products As«en 
Fibre Specialties— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Finishing Compounds— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
LD. & M. Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
ik. F. Houghton & Co 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Finishing Machinery— 
See Dyeing, rying, Bleaching and 
Finishing 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Fiat Paint — 
E. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc 
Fiuted Rolls— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H & B American Machine Compa: 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc 
Pressers and Overhaulere— 
co-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., in 
Flyers— 
H & B American Machine Compan 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Frames— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Friction Clutchee— 
See Clutches 
Friction Leathers— 
E. F. yo & Co. 
Garment Dyeing Machines— 
Klauder aldon Dyeing Machine liv! 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons 0 
Garnett Roll Grinders— 
B. S. Roy & Son Co. 
Gearing (Silent Flexible)— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Gears— 
Charlies Bond Co. 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Grab Buckets— 
Link-Beit Co. 
Greases— 
Arabel Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Gudgeon Rollis— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Roy, B. 8S. & Son Co. 
Grinding Wheels 
E. C. Atkins & Co. 
Hack Saw Frames— 
BE. C. Atkins & Co. 
Hand Knotters— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Hand Stripping Cards— 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Hangers (Ball and Socket)— 
Charies Bond Co. 
Hangers (Shaft)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Hardware Supplies— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Harness Twine— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Harness and Frames— 
See Heddles and Frames 
Harness Leathers— 
KE. F. Houghton & Co. 
Heddies and Frames— 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
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carland Mfg. Co. 
io ward Bros. Mfg. Co. 
« el Heddle Mfg. Co. 
|. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
Willams Co. 
©. Butwistie Co. 
4on Speed Warpers (Ball and Section 
oocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
wopper-Feed Hand Stokers— 
1 H. Williams Co. 
Hosiery Dyeing Machines— 
<aulder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, BH. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Humidifiere— 
american Moistening Co. 
Bahnson Co 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Hydro- Extractors— 
rolhurst Machine Co. 
Hydrogen Peroxide— 
noessier & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
ydrosulphites— 
wolf, Jacques & Co. 
indigo Dyeing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Kettles (Dye)— 
Rriews-Shafiner Co. 
Kettles (Mixing)— 
triees-Shafiner Co. 
Kettles (Starch)— 
trig@~s-Shafiner Co. 
Knit Goods Finishing Machines— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Knitting Lubricants— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Serymeser Co. 
Houghton & Co. 
Knotters— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Landscape Architect— 
8. Draper 
Laundry Machinery— 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Leather Packings— 
Charles Bend Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
=. F. Houghton & Co. 
Leather. Loom Pickers— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Leather Strapping— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
FF. Houghton & Co. 
Leather $traps— 
Graton & Knight Co. 
F. Houghton & Co. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Liquid Chiorine— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works. Inc. 
Looms— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corp. 
Stafford Co.. The 
Loom Drop Wires— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation. 
‘relist Mfg. Co. 
lL. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Steel Heddle Co. 
Loom Harnese— 
' mons Loom Harness Co. 
“Garland Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfz. Co. 
Loom Piexers— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Uuraton & Knight Co. 
H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Reede— 
mons Loom Harness Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Supplies— 
-Narlea Bond Co. 
‘Taper Corporation. 
‘amons Loom Harness Co. 
Houghton & Co. 
H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
~U5Sricante— 
\dam Cooks Sons, Inc. 
rne, Serymser Co. 
Ff. Houghton & Co. 
Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Sonneborn Sons Inc. 
ndard Oil Co. 
Texas Co. 
J Straps— 
harles Bond Co. 
‘Taton & Knight Co. 
F. Houghton & Co. 
H. Jaeobs Mfg. Co. 


‘chinery Enamel— 


. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


an gles— 


W. Butterworth & Sons Co., 


Finishing Machinery Co. 


ers— 

\@umagraph Coa 

*asuring and Folding Machines— 
Uris & Marble Machine Co. 


Finishing Machinery Co. 


erizing Machinery— 
rt Butterworth & Sons Co. 
~ocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
al Machinery Co. 
aint— 


~ I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 


Metere— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 

Mill Architects— 

——See Architects. 

Mill Lighting— 

See Electric Lighting. 

Mill Starches— 
Arabol Mig. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Proeducts Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 

Mill Supplies— 
Charlies Bond Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 

Mill Trucke— 
W. T. Lane & Bros. 

Mill White— 

i. lL. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Napper Ciething— 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 

Napper Roll Grinders— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 

B. S. Roy & Son Co. 

Non-Breakable Hack Saw Blades— 
BE. C. Atkins & Co. 

Oils— 
The Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymeser Co. 
A. W. Harris Ol) Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
N. Y¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Senneborn Sons, Inc. 
Standard Oil Co. 
The Texas Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Oils (Rayon)— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
F. Houghton & Co. 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 

Opening Machinery— 

H. & B. American Machine Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Whitin Machine Works 
Overhaulers— 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Overseaming and Overedging Machines— 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Packing Cases (Wood)— 

David M. Lea & Co., Inc. 

Paintse— 

DuPont de Nemours Co., E. 1. 
The Glidden Co. 
Tripod Paint Co. 
Patents— 
Paul B. Haton 

Picker Gearse— 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 

Pickers (Leather)— 

Charles Bond Co. 

Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

Graton & Knight Co. 

BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 

Pickers and Lappere— 

H & B American Machine Company. 
Saco-Lowelk Shops 

Whitin Machine Works 

Woonsecket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 

Picker Loops— 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc. 

Picker Sticks— 

Charles Bond Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

Piece Dyeing Marhinery— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Pipe and Fittings— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Portable Elevators— 

Link-Belt Co 

Pinboards— ‘ 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Preparatory Machinery (Cotton)— 
Draper Corporation. 

H. & B. American Machine Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Whitin Machint Works 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 
Presses— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 

Beconomy Baler Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Power Tranemission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Charles Bond Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Ramsey Chain Co.. Inc. 

Porcelain Guides and Parts— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Printing Machinery— 
Brigges-Shaffner Co. 

Pulleys (Cast tron)— 

Charlies Bond Co. 

Pumps (Boller Feed; also Centrifugal)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 

Quillere— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Universal Winding Co. 


Quill Cleaners— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Raw Stock Machines— 
Klauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Receptacies— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Reeds— 
Charlotte Mfg. Co. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Reels— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rings— 
Draper Corporation. 
H & B American Machine Companys 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 
Ring Spinning Frames— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Ring Traveler— 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co 
Roller Leather— 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. 
Roll Machines— 
Klauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Livi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rolls— 
American Bobbin Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H & B American Machine Companys 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 
Rolls (Metal)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rolls (Rubber)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rolls (Wood)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Roller Bearings— 
lHiyatt Roller Bearing Co 
Timken Roller Bearing Co 
Round Leather Harness Straps— 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Roving Cans and Boxes— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Roving Machinery— 
H & B American Machine Companys 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Manhine & Press Co., Inc. 
Saddies — 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co 
Sanitary Equipment— 
Vogel, Joseph A. Co. 
Sanitary Fountainse— 
———See Drinking Fountains. 
Scouring Powders— 
Arabol Mfg. Co., The 
Bosson & Lane 
Ford, J. B. Co. 
Kk. F. Houghton & Co. 
Scrubbing and CleantIng Powders— 
Oakite Preducts, Inc. 
Sesquicarbonate of Soda— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Selling Agents (Cotton Goods)— 
Amory, Browne & Co. 
Curran & Barry 
Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co 
lselin-Jefferson Co. 
W. H. Langley & Co. 
Leslie, Evans & Co. 
Reeves Bros. 
Wellington, Sears & Co. 
Sewing Machines and Supplies— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Shafting, Hangers, Etc.— 
——See Power Transmission Machinery 
Shear Grinders— 
. S&S Roy & Son Co. 
Shell Rolis— 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Shuttles— 
David Brown Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Draper Corp. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttie Co. 
L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
J. H. Williams Co.. The 
Silk Yarns (Artificial)— 
American Glanzstoff Corp. 
Celanese Corp. of America 
Commercial Fibre Co. 
Duplan Silk Corp. 
I. DuPont de Nemours & Co 
The Viscose Co. 
Silent Chain Drives— 
Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Ramsey Chain Co. 
Sitver Steel Hack Saw Biades— 
BE. C. Atkins & Co. 
Singeing Machinery— 
H. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Size Boxes— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Sizing Machines— 
Charlies B. Johnson 
Hi & B American Machine Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Sizing Starches, Gums— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Sizing Compounds— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Bosson & Lane 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Drake Corp. 
LD. & M. Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
kK. Houghton & Co 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
John P. Marston & Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
Takamine Laboratory, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 
Skein Machines— 
Kliauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Ce 
Skewers— 
David Brown Co. 
Courtney, Dana S. Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Slashers— 
Charles B. Johnson 
H& KB American Machine Company 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Slasher Combs— 
Draper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. Cc. Bntwistle Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Soaps— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Soda Ash— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
(has. H. Stone 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Sodium Perborate— 
The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co. 
Sodium Peroxide— 
The Roessler & UHasslacher Chemical 
Softeners— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
(has. H. Stone 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Ee. F. Houghton & Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
lL. Sonneborn Sons, Inc 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 
Softeners (Oil)— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
Hart Products Corp. 
Houghton & Co 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 
Spindies— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corp. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
ti & B American Machine Company 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., ime 
Spindle Repairers— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H & B American Machine Company 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Spinning Frame Saddies— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Spinning Rings— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corp. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co 
H & B American Machine Company 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 
Spinning Tapes— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Jeorgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Lambeth Rope Corp. 
Spoole 
David Brown Co. 
Courtney, Dana 8. Co 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Ge 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
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Steel Heddle Mig. Co. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Spoolers— 
Draper Corp 
High Soeed Warpere— 
HBarber-Colman Co. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Bastwood, Benj. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Spooler Tensions (Filling Wind)— 
Foster Machine & Foundry Co. 


Sprockets— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Sprockets, Silent Chain— 
Link-Beit Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Squeeze Rolls— 
i. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co 
Roaney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Starch— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein. Hall & Co 
Stee! (Electric Furnace)— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Steel (Open Hearth)— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Steel (Special Analysis)— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co 
Stencil Machines— 
A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 
Stencil Papers— 
A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry (Co 
Stripper Cards— 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co 
L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
Sulphur Dyeing Machines— 
Klauder Weldon Dyeing Machine’ Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & keundry Co 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tanks (Cast tron)— 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co 
Tape— 

Barber Mfg. Co. 

Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 

Lambeth Rope Corp. 
Temperature Regulators, Pressure— 

Taylor Instrument Cos 


Temples— 
Draper Corp. 

Textile Apparatus (Fabric)— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Henry L. Scott & Co. 

Textile Castings— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Textile Dryers— 

American Moistening Co. 

Textile Gums— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
(has. H. Stone 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Textile Machinery Speciaities— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Textile Soda— 

J. B. Ford Co. 
Mathieson AlkaH Works 

Thermometers— 

Taylor instrument Cos 

Thermostats— 

Taylor Instrument Cus 

Top Rolls For Spinning Frames— 
H & B American Machine Company 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Trademarking Machines— 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co 


Transfer Stamps— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Transmission— 
S K F Industries. 
Transmission Belts— 
Charlies Bond Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Kk. F. Houghton & Co. 


Transmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Ramsey Chain Co., Inc. 


Toilets— 

Vogel, Joseph A. Co. 
Transmission Silent Chain— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

Ramsey Chain Inc. 
Traveler Cups— 

Whitinsville Svinning Ring Co. 
Trucks (Mill)— 

W. T. Lane & liros. 

Rogers Fibre Co. 


Tubes (Paper)— 
Sonoco Products Co. 

Turbines (Steam)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

(Seamless Stee!)— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 

Twister Rings— / 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 

Twisting Machinery— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co 

Draper Corp. 

H & B American Machine Companys 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Whitin Machine Works 
Varnishes— 

The Glidden Co. 

Ventilating Apparatus— 
American Moistening Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co 

Warp Drawing Machines— 
Barber-Colman Co. 

Ventilating Fans— 

B. F. Perkins & Son. Inc. 

Warpers— 

Barber-Colman Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corp. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Warp Conditioners— 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Warp Dressing— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Bosson & Lane 
Hart Products Corp. 
&. F. Houghton & Co. 
Seyel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Warp Sizing— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
F. Houghton & Co 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 
Warp Stop Motion— 
Draper Corp. 
R. l. Warp Stop Bauipment Co. 

Warp Tying Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 

Warper Shell— 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 

Warpers (Silk or Rayon)— 
Eastwood, Benj. Co. 

‘Sipp Machine Co. 

Washers (Fibre)— 

Rogers Fibre Co. 

Waste Reclaiming Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 

Waste Presses— 

Economy Baler Co. 


Water Controlling Apparatus— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Water Wheels— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Weighting Compounds— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
General Dyestuff Copr. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Marston, Jno. P. Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 
Welding Apparatus (Electric Arc)— 
LincoiIn Electric Co 
Well Dritlers— 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
W hizzers— 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Winders— 
Abbott Machine Co. 
BRastwood, Benj. Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 


Winders (Skein)— 
Foster Machine Co. 
Sipp Machine Co. 

W indows— 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Yarn Conditioning Machines— 
Cc. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp 
Yardage Clocks— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 


Yarn Tension Device— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Yarn Presses— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
Economy Baler Co. 

Yarns (Cotton)— 
American Yarn and Processing Co 
Mauney Steel Co 

Yarns (Mercerized)— 
American Yarn and Processing Co 
Maune, Steel Co 

Yarn Testing Machines— 
Scott, Henry L. & Co. 


others. 


MORE 
SOUTHERN SPINNERS 


are using 


“AMTEX” 


Spinning, [Twisting and 
Spooler Tapes 
Than ever before 


This increasing demand indicates the 
superiority of AMTEX Tapes over all 


We are pleased to build special Tapes 
for your particular needs. 


Send us your specifications and we will 
guarantee satisfaction. 


Manufactured by 
AMERICAN 
TEXTILE BANDING CO., INC. 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Sold in the South by 


Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins 
to be rewound to our nearest factory. We use our own special point hardened 


lickerin wire. 


Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte. N. C. 
44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 


Gibson Supply Co., Texas Representative, Dallas, Texas 


127 Central Avenue. Atlanta, Ga. 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


50 
| 
Tanks 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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DEPENDABLE 


MILL SUPPLIES 


In Stock 


Lathes and Woodworkint Machiner,s 


SIDNEY 


WORTHINGTON 


Pumps and Air Compressors 


DODGE 


Hangers, Pullevs and Couplings 


GOODYEAR 


Complete line Belting, Hose, Et 


BROWN & SHARPE 


High Quality Tools 


S-K-F 


Ball Bearing Transmission 


LINK BELT 


Silent Chain Drives 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


Leather Belting 


Textile Mill Supply Co. 


Everything in Mill and Factory Supplies 


Phones Hemlock 
9781-2782 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Edward M. Johnson Joseph A. Bryant 


Vice President & Treas. 


ESTABLISHED 1815 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


PROVIDENCE, R..L. BOSTON, MASS 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


William H. Hayward 
President 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine 
Alizarine Assistant, Soluble 
Oil, Soap 


\nd Every Known Material from every part of the world 
for Starching, Softening, Weighting, and Finishing 
Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 
‘pecial attention given by practical men to specialties for Siz- 
ng, Softening, Finishing and Weighting Cotton, Woolen and 


ibe Fabrics; combining the latest European and American 
nethods. 


Sole Agents For 
BELLE ALKALI CO., of Belle, W. Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Liquid Chlorine, Bleaching Powder, Caustic Soda 
Solid or Flaked 


Vice President . 


| materials. 


LANE 


Patent Steel Frame 


Canvas Mill Trucks 


Its outstanding features are Strength, 
Durability, Economy and satisfactory 
service through a long term of years. 


All due to proper designing and com- 
| bining of the Lane standard of raw 


W. T. Lane & Brothers 


Originators and Manufacturers of 


Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


| Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


= | 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Meeting Competition 


@_ The mill best fitted to meet the keen competition of today 
and tomorrow is that one equipped with modern machinery. 
There is no one factor more important in a mill than the 
loom, and there is not a more consistent performer than the 
Stafford Automatic, one that operates at so low a fixing and 


AaaAaaaraa Aaaae 


upkeep cost, and at the same time produces such a high =— 
quality of fabric. 
= A Stafford representative will gladly call at any time = = 

= to discuss with you problems of mutual interest. = 

= 
= THE STAFFORD COMPANY = 
Makers of Bobbin-Changing and Shuttle-Changing Automatic hi 
Looms and other Weaving Machinery = kt 
READVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS 
: = Southern Agent . . . FRED H. WHITE, Charlotte, N. C. Paterson Office . . . 179 Ellison Street, Paterson, N. J. ==3 


EASY THE EASTWOOD WAY 


You Can't - Beat. The E EASTWOOD 
They Bring RESULTS 


EASTWOOD 
HORIZONTAL WARPER 


With Swiss Motion Attachment 
5 Metre-6 or 8 vard Reel 


THE 


FOR 


RAYON ANY MAKE OF YARN 
SIL.K—HARD OR SOFT 
FINE COUNTS OF COTTON or 
MERCERIZED YARN 


| ALL MOVABLE PARTS MOUNTED The EASTWOOD HEAVY TYPE Warper designed for RAYON with DIRECT MOTOR 


DRIVE on Beaming Head and TWO SPEED and SPRING TORSIONAL DRIVE 
IN ROLLER BEARINGS and ROLLER BEARING WARPER CARRIAGE 


BENJAMIN EASTWOOD COMPANY 


PATERSON, N. J. 
Represented in the South by CAROLINA SPECIALTY CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


_LOOMS—WINDERS- ~QUILLERS- —COPPERS 
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HARTWELL, GA. 


Hartw ell 


Our plant rupnine fifty-five 
ours at present and we hope to 
It wp. 

Most all our people seem to. be 
ory tnterested; in gardening 
od taking advantage of the beauti- 
| spring days. Superintendent A. 
Garmson has improved the tooks 
our sidewalks quite a bit by put- 
.g out some pretiy shade trees. 

Vr. and Mrs. W, P. Norman were 


cent vsitors te Basiey, S. C...as the 
_ ests of their daughter Mr. and 
‘vs. Barnest Baker. 

We are glad to say that Hazel, 
‘le daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Banister, is improving nicely 
ler Dpeimg seriously sick with 

\liss Willfe Glaire Davidson at- 


ded the “B. ¥, P: convention 
in Blberton, Ga., last week hav- 
gone-ags.a delegate from the First 
ptist ehureh of Hartwell, 

\irs. Sidney Burton has returned 
@xtended visit to her par- 
in Anderson, 8. 

alph, son,of Mr. and Mrs, Archie 
iders is recovering nicely after 
ug for several days 
sles we are glad go stale, 


7 


W. P. Davidson of 
onvilfe: Sp, and Mrs. ITdell 


_ guests of relatives in. our. com- 
nity last week-end. 
A GEORGIA PEACH. 


ELBERTON, GA. 
Elberton Mills. 


‘iv. Av Vaughan; who had lived 
«© more than 12 vears, died Satur- 
morning, Mareh 24th. He had 
i in declinifg health for three or 
years, bub we all thought he 
going toget well a day be- 
aired. 
Haskell 


— 


MeCurley and wife, 


-d their regular appoimiment here , 


4 


Mrs.. McCurley 
theme, 


last Saturday night. 
preached a real good sermon; 
‘God.ts loye.” 

Mr. J6bn Beasley, wife and daugh- 


ler, from Calhoun Falls, 5, G.. at- 
fended preaching here Saturday 
night. 


Mr. E. J. Boswell and family, from 
White Hall. Ga. were visitors here 
Saturday.and Sunday. We are al- 
ways glad to see them. 

Our cottage singing is going right 
along, getting better every time. 

Mr. H. L. Joy our Superintend- 
emt, is sporting a fine new Buick. 

The writer never sees much of our 
night Superintendeat, Mr. Buddy 
Sharpton; he sleeps in day time and 
is on the job al night, 

BL, W. J. 


‘CRAWFORD, GA. 


* Crawford Cotten Mill. 

We have a nice little. here, 
running full time, day and night, and 
plenty of help. 

We are all proud of our superin- 
tendent und overseers; Mr. George, 
Are 3 ris super intendent assisted by 
Mr. J. M. Greekmore;: Mr. P. Due- 
berry, is @arder; Mr. Grady Davis, 
spinner: Mr.C. H- Allison, weaver. 

‘We all enjoy the HOME SECTION 
and .especially. the story, “Truth 
Grushed to Barth.” Aunt Betky we 
heard about-you being In Athens, so 
close t6 us (only 44 miles) 
vou had corne, or would come yel, 
to see us. 

We haye a fine Sunday school and 
a hearty “weleome for everybody. We 
have a‘nice church, with Rev. J. W. 
Culbertson, pastor. 

Rush the Home Section slog, we 
can hardly wait for it each week. 

Georgia Cracker. 


WAXH N. 


Mr. H. Platte carricd his 
little daughter, Mable to a Charlotte 
hospital fortreatment. 

Our Sunday school is preparing 


and wish” 


News of the Mill V: illages 


time, Easter. 

Mrs. Sarah Robinson, died at the 
home of her son-in-law, Mr. Roy 
Ballard, after an extended illness. 
She was a good woman, and -death 
had no terrors for her. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charlie Ivery recent- 
ly visited in the home of Mr. Grover 
Brown. 

Little Ruby Mullis has been very 
sick but is much improved. 

Prayer service at our church on 
Sundays nights is well attended, and 
we feel that much good is being ac- 
complished. 

Mrs. Minnie Bowden spent Sunday 
with Mrs, H. L. Plattenbureger. 

Mr. Lex Pressley and family spent 
Saturday night in Monroe. 


BULA MULLIS: 


for a nice 


ATCO, GA. 


American ‘Textile 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

We all enjoy reading the Hom 
Section. You don’t have a corres- 
pondent for your paper here, do 
you, (Nobut we want you te take 
thal. position.—Aunt. Becky.) 

We have a pretty -mill -village. 
Atco has the reputation of being the 
cleanest mill town in the South,- 
something that makes us feel titighty 
proud. 

Aunt Becky, we were sorry that 
you became ill while you were here, 
Hhefore you could>see us-~all upstairs. 
Those who.met you loved you oa 
sight, and I know we would have 
loved you too. 


Our Sunday schoo! is 
how, and we are looking forward to 
a big Kaster ege hupt. 

I have read five of your books and 
hope to read others. We love the 
story in HOME SECTION, and wait 


. anxiously for it each week, 


A. READER. 


{We are glad te have you letter. 
Aunt Becky.) ~ 


a 


2 Home Section Southern Textile Bulletin 


, Becky Ann’ s Own Page 


RANDLEMAN—HIGH POINT— 
THOMASVILLE 


Mill People the Best People, and 
Their Best Friends are Mill 
Officials. 


Our paper is too smali for us to 

tell all about the nice things we've 
’ geen. and the splendid reception 
tendered us everywhere by the mill 
officials, superintendents and over- 
seers. 

Randleman. where Mr. J. W. Mc- 
Elhannon is superintendent of Deep 
River Mills, has such an interesting 
history that it would take our whole 
paper to do it justice. One man, 4 
Mr. Ferguson, has been working 
there 61 years! In-the early days of 
that -mill, there. was\ a Company 
Store which sold everything used in 
those days,—even whiskey—and we 
have .seen the ledger accounts, 
showing that many families spent 
more for snuff, tobacco and whiskey 
than for groceries. Onoee, in those 
davs. a man at this place got imto 
trouble and paid fine with 
whskey! But you ought to see the 
NEW Randleman, and Deep River 
Mill? of today: you ought to meet 
some of those splendid and highly 
intelligent operatives, and get a vi- 
sion of what the textile industry has 
meant for them. 


At High Point, there were so many 


improvements that we felt Jost. %n_ 
the days of Mill News, we pulled 


through mud to get around to the 
-yarious mills. Not so now! Streets 
have been improved or paved, 50 
that traveling over them is a joy. 
At Highland Cotton Mills, we got 
ost. Didn't know where we had 
gotten to, The little mill we knew 
had multiplied like a hill of potatoes, 
and Sther units had grown up over 
a large territory. We couldn't be- 
lieve that this was. Highland, until 
we found -Superinfendent G. Rh. 
Ward, who showed us all over those 
pretty, clean and modern plants, and 


eplained their relationship to MAll 


No. 4. 

We lost our notes, and the names 
of overseers and second hands, and 
wish to ask each correspondent to 
a complete line-up of the mill where 
she works. 

At Pickett Cotton Mill, Superin- 
tendent J. H. McKinnon and all his 
overseers were especially cordial, 
and their weleome made our heart 
thrill with pleasure. We'd rather 
have the confidence friendship 
of our Southern textile leaders, than 
to He the wife of a president of the 
United States.—and that’s the honest 
truth. ‘Mill people are the best pep- 
ple on earth,—kind, considerate and 


never a bit.selfish nor “high-mucke- 
ty-muck.” 

When good fortune comes to one, 
all rejoice; also, when sorrow comes, 
all are ready with real help and 
sympathy. Mill people will divide 
their last dime with a needy neigh- 
bor,—will sit up at. night with the 
sick, and get off from their work, if 
necessary, to render aid. 


Tell us who.else will do it? In 
the big cities,—people seldom know 
their next door neighbers. Apart- 
ment houses hold sé@vera! fantilies, 
who never see or “meet” each other, 
and don't wish to. 


Mill people,—good, loyal and faith- 
ful workers,—all know that if they 
get in “too deep water” their mill 
officials will not let-them sink. If 
there are hospital bills or doctor 
bills too large~to be met promptly, 
the good Southern mill official will 
advance the money to a loyal work- 
er, and let him pay a smal! amount 
weekly, till the debt is cleared. Tell 
me what other class of working peo- 
ple have such friends in time of 
trouble? 


Are we about to get off from our 
subject of “Visiting among the 
mills?” No. Visiting among the 
mills brings to light so many good 
qualities of both capital and labor. 
that we could never tire shouting 
their praises to the world. 


A pessimist—or any old grouch 
who has soured on himself—should 
spend a few days in a good up-to- 
date mill town in the South. go to 
church jn a mill village and lef good 
old time religion clean him up. 

At High Point Yarn Mill, also super- 
intended by Mr. McKinnon of the 
Pirkett Cotton Mills. fouwnd 
everybody interested in reading, and 


szot more subscribers there than we 


have at some mills much larger. We 
met so many nice people thete and 
had such a lovely visit; Every old 
subseriber renewed, and we added 
several new ones. 

‘High Point, is a truly lovely down. 
and there are no friendlier people 
anywhere on earth than can be 
found in this city. 

At Thomasville, we visited the 
Amazon Mill, and was sorry to find 
our good friend, Superintendent O. 
lL. Wagstaff out sick. But we met 
the genial secretary, D. A. Long, Jr.. 
and t@easurer R. C. Rapp. We added 
several new names fo our subs¢erip- 
tion list, and feel deeply indebted to 
the niece overseers there, for their 
courteous assistance. ~ 

Amazon Mill. has increased in size 


-and made so many improvements 


that it would be impossible to tell it 
all. Everything in and around’ the 
mill is attractively clean. Flower 
yards and gardens, get especial at- 
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lention, and those who exce! | 
growing them, get rewarded. 

Next week, we will give a sh. 
sketch of a trip from Charlotte | 
Marion. 


AUNT BECKY. 


SEDMA, ALA. 
Sunset Village News. 


We hope this week-end wil! be (|. 
and warm for the “Lucky Girls’. 
planning a big time. Just think | 
a picnic at.the new Selma Park « 
lots of good things to eat. A 
Becky we wish you could de wi 
us. (So do L—<Aunt Becky.) 

The girls met Tuesday nix! 
March 20th, with Miss Ibbie 
She gave us all a delightful sur;- 

hot. chocolate and cake.—and 
surely did enjoy it. 

Wednesday night,’March 28th, 
met with Mrs. Hollis Davis and |). 
another surprise, lemonade and 1). 
sugar wafers. ~We had the pleas. 
of adding a new member to our: 
—Mrs. J. P. Carr, who has recen 
moved here from Montgomery. \\ 
extend her a hearty welcome. 

Little Marcella, daughter of \ 
and Mrs. J. P. Carr has been }!!,! 
is much better now . 

Mrs. Hollis Davis, Mrs. |. | 
Powell, Misses Sussie §Suttles 
Lucille Powell. motered to (ha: 
man. Ala. the past week-end. 

My! How the Sunday Schoo! 
tinues te grow. We had one hun: . 
and= thirty present Sunday, {0° 
eight of whith were men. They -. 
the¥ are going to sixty. 

There will be weekly ¢hoir 
tice at the church each Friday ii 


We are glad to see Mr. G.W. 


er back at work after a week 
ness. 

Misses Alma Sultles, Glara 
and Lois Hall. spent Friday 1. 
with Mrs. QfAuftry. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. -W. Stofie ar: 
celving congratulations upon 

gbirth of a daughter on March |: 
|,enjoyed Ruby Ledbetter’s 
very much. Hope she and Lou: — 
Crabtree. will pay us a visit || 
summer for we have had such 
limes together. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sam Suttles vis) 
Mr. and Mrs. Will Suttles Sunda, 

Mr. and Mrs. G. H. Tisdale 5s) 
Sunday with Mr. and Mrs. M 
Slaughter. 

Mrs. T. Murray is impro\: - 
after a few days illnéss. There « 
no new casés of measles at || - 
writing. 

Mr. P. C. Buckelew visited Mr. 2 
Mrs, R. W.. Rogers’ Sunday. 

BLUE BIRD. 
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Monroe Mills Co. 

The Monroe Mills Company began 
erating In 1919, known then as 
~oarskin Mills Company. In 1924 was 
janged to the present name. Mr. 
Johnston is president. Mr. R 
 Jobnston, secretary and treasur- 
vid getteral manager. W. M. Alex- 
der is ¢ashier. M.. Painter, 
perintendent; W. L. Thrift, day 
irder, assisted by Dewey Quick. 
A. Craig, day spinner and twister, 
_.sisted by Lioyd Pressley in wind- 
og and by H. T. Montgomery in 
visting department by Luther 
iclms. Night line: Carder, Thomas 
ley, assisted by J. R. Riley; spin- 
ong and twisting, Boyce Mullis, as- 
- sted by Carl Williams; Hazel Craig. 
aster mechanic. 

Our mill is running full time with 
onty of good help. 

\We have had much sickress’ in our 
 ilage the past few weeks. 


The North Monroe bali club met 
esterday fer the first time and will 
oon be looking up games with other 
coll 

Would be glad to heart again from 
eorgia Cracker,” of Fries, Va. I 
cave known him for many years, bul 
uven't seen him in 24 years. back 
our old home town, Trion, Ga. 
\\rite again “KE, A.” 

Would like also to read again a 
lter from A, G. E.. Summerville, 

Let's all pledge our best efforts to 


lp make HOME SECTION one 


ong the largest Papers in the tex- 

ec fleld. Remember “plenty of good 

ows Will drive away the blues.” 
SMILE. 


ERLANGER NEWS 


(By Mrs. R. H. Clayton) 

Mrs. W, R. Nesbit gave a party 
~.turday afternoon at her home on 
Winston Road for her liltle daugh- 
', Marilyn Wright, in celebration 
her fourth birthday. A color 
heme of green and yellow was used 
the decorations and favors. The 
‘le guests were: Margaret Wilson, 
vary Guin, Maurine Conrad, Roxie 
itswell, Audrey and Rachel Simer- 
~-h and Sara, Dorethey and Desaree 
Wilsen. 

Mr. and. Mrs. W. M. Glass and 
nly have moved back to Erlanger 
om Alabama. We are glad to have 
em back. 

Mr. Ralph Barton, whd was a 
ember of the basketball club, has 
oo to his home in Greenville, 

Mrs. W. is suffering 
Om @ cold, at heft home on Mill 
Street 

Mr.-and Mrs. L. Bishop, of Green- 
lle, SG. spent the week here with 
Mr, Bishop's parents. 


more beautiful, healthie 


Mr. H. L. Banks. of the Home Mer- 
cantile Go. is ill with flu at his 
home in Lexington. 

Rev. and Mrs. A. 8S. Raper and 
Misses Callie and Ollie Miller wen! 
to Salisbury Tuesday evening to at- 
tend the “Methodist Sunday school 
conference, 

Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Wiili@ms and 
family and Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Jones 
and family, of Concord, were guests 
of Mr. and Mrs. Henly, of Mill Street 
Sunday. 

0. A. Petrea, Jr., is confined to his 
home with measies. 

Mildred Minter, litlle daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Minter, is recoy- 
ering from an attack of measles, 


Organize for Baseball. 


A baseball club has been organ- 
ized for the coming season. Mr. L. 
A. Carswell was elec!ed manager and 
Mr. B. Martin, business manager. 
They will be ready to schedule 
games in about three weeks, it is 
stated. Erlanger always has a good 
team and we hope to have a good 
one this season. 


THOMASVILLE, N, C. 


Ameson Mill News 

Miss Juanita We ich. has been very 
iii for some.time, we are sorry [to 
note. 

Miss pearl Mullis is spending the 
week in Charlotte with a friend. 

Mrs. W. G. Hegler and mother, 
visited in High Point, Sunday after- 
noon. 

Mr. Joe Bryant has been conduct- 
ing a singing class at the South Side 
Baptist church for two weeks. The 
classes have been very well attend- 
ed. 

Mr. Luther Mullis, overseer of 
spinning’ at night, was called to 
Charlotte Monday on account of the 
illness of his father. 

This is the annual clean up week, 
as set by the Central Civic Commit- 
tee, headed by Dr. H. W. Roier. The 


t committee hopes to have the full co- 


operation of every cilizen’ of the 
city m the effort. to make the cily 
r, and clean- 
er. Each person is.asked look 
after fils or her own premises -and 
see that all tlie rubbish, cans, etc., 
are gathered and put Where it can 
be hauled away. 


KERSHAW, S. C. 


Kershaw Mill News.' 

Satuday afternoon a group of our 
young girls hiked to Heath Springs, 
S. C., a distance of about seven miles 
and had lunch at the Mindle Spring 
at that*place. was a joyful ocea- 
sion for all, it being the first @vent 
of spring. The group consisted of 
Misses Viola Turner, Geneva Dab- 
ney, Frohn Ferguson, Mozelle Crol- 
ley, ‘Zelma, Wilma, Elsie Knight, and 
Annie Lee Shaw. 
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Mr. Harold Ferguson, young boy 
ef our comniunity, has been on-the 
sick list for the last four weeks, bu! 
we are glad to know that he is im- 
proving. 

Mr. J.-L. Sweatt of Hartsville, S. ©.. 
was visiting here Saturday. 

Mr. R. H. Turner, overseer of 
weaving here, was called to the bed- 
side of his brother-in-law, Mr. Moore 
of Buffalo, 8. C.. who passed away 
this week. 

This company is having—another 
deep well drilled here. 

Mr. and Mrs. M. A. Crolley and Mr. 
and Mrs. EB. B- Chandler motored to 


_Roeck Hill Tuesday; Mrs. M. A. | rol- 


ley will stay at the Rock Hill hos- 
pital a few days for treatmen!; we 
hope she will soon be back home 
with her family. 

Born to Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Horton, 
a son and his name is W. J., Jt 

Mr. S. B. Faile had a‘ride in an 
airplane the other day. He said “it 
was cold up there” but he did not 
know much about it for his hear! 
was too close to his mouth, and be 
had a hard-time keeping it down. 

Mr. Chalmers Reeves went to the 
Baptist. hospital at Columbia, 8. C., 
this week to undergo an operation 
for appendicitis. We learn that the 
operation was successful, and‘ that 
he is improving. 

A READER. 


GRANITEVILLE, 8. ©. 


Gregg Dyeing and Finishing Co. 


We are-having spring weather 
now, and the birds are singing their 
sweet songs. We will all welcome 
“good old summer time.’ 

We have had several -light cases 
of smalipox, but everybody is on the 
mend. 

‘Uncle Jimmie Garpenter, 80-year- 
old Confederate veteran, and a 
mighty good man, has answered the 
last roll-call. 

“Aunt Becky,” we hope you can 
visit us this summer, and see the 
nice mills down here. 

We havea good ball (eam, w hich 
we hope will prove~the’very bes! 
amateur team in the State. 

I truly enjoy the HOME SECTION 
and.can hardly wait for it to come 
each week. 

What has become of the corre- 
spondent at Red-Bank? That is close 
to my old home town, and I enjoyed 
reading the news from there. 

A READER. 


HUNTSVILLE. ALA. 


. Merrimac Mill Village News. 


‘We are glad to have Mrs. G. W. 
Lehman back in Sunday school, 
aftér a visit in Florida and Arkansas. 

The Boy Scouts had their regular 
meeting last Tuesday night, and 


.somé fine music and good talks 


made everybody glad to be there. 


| 
~ 
ru 
iD 
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Had a good show in the school 
house. last Saturday night, after 
which, Set. Sammie Baker and his 
brother had three rounds of snappy 
boxing, and gave instructions on how 
to reduce or put on weight, 

Mr. Ward Thorn, our treasurer, 
was here from Boston last Week; he 
always brings sunshine and happi- 
ness with him, and is a general fay- 
orite. 

Fiddlers Contest. 

Our “Fiddilérs Contest” held at the 
J. J. Bradley school auditorium, 
March 26th, was a grand success; 
about 900 people attended. William 
Jackson, of Merrimac, who played 
“The Old Hen Cackled,” and “Billy 
in the Low Ground,” won first prize. 
Mrs. Emma Crabtree won second 
prize,—on “Arkansas Traveler.” The 
first prize for best string band was 
‘won by the McCormack Band of 
South Pitisburg,—the prizes being 
$10.50 each. 

On Friday night, at the contest in 
‘the Court House, Mrs. Emma Crab- 
tree won first prize, and WHliam 
Jackson won first prize in the con- 
test at Gurid¢y, on Friday night. 

Merrimac is proud of our musical 
crowd, and when a gathering of this 
kind is announced, there is always 
a rush for seats. 

Learning More. 


MILLEN, GA. 
Morgan Cotton Mills of Georgia, Inc. 


Measles are here at last. and sev- 
eral families down with them. 

Mr.- Grover Ammons had a bad 
aecident Monday, when a gas gauge 
exploded, knocking out ali his front 
teeth and breaking his jaw bone in 
three places. He is in the hospital. 

Mr, W. R. Thrower, of Gastonia, 
has become night overseer of weav- 


ing, here. We are installing six 


more automatic looms. 


Mr. Angus Babb has a new Chevro- 
let. 


Messrs. W. F Wright and W. ¢. 
Lane, spent last week-end in Augus- 
ta, and Mr. Lane bought a car while 
there. 

Mr. L. H. Wingate_of Shannon, Ga., 
. was a visitor here last week. 

Mr. Wright's daughter,—Mrs. Gra- 
ham, of Oheraw, 8. C., is spending 
a few days here, 

MRS. J. FELTON. 


LAURENS, C. 


Laurens Cotton Mills. 


Dear Becky Ann: 

I have been reading your paper 
and I read in-so many of the articles 
of the fine mill towns, and of their 
fine men who are at the head of 
their villages.and industries. _ So I 


=» 


want to inform you that OUR village 
is the best in South Garolina!l Our 
homes are beautiful bungalows and 
have every modern convenience. 
The streets and all premises are 
kept nice and clean. 

Mr. Montgomery, our dutside boss, 
is kimd and courteous to everyone. 
He is doing everything to make our 
people happy and-contented. Mr. M. 
L. Smith is our general manager, and 
Mr. Moore is superintendent; and | 
ami sure your other correspondents 
haven't any “more,” and I doubt i 
they have as much to brag mbhout as 
we have, 

We have had 4 few cases of 
measies, whopping cough and flu, 
but none proved fatal. Lf our people 
donot enjoy tite best of health this 
spring and sumer if surely can't be 
the faull of our men who are in 
authority, because our village is 
kept in a fine sanitary condition. 

Our community was made sad re- 
eently as the result of an accident 
that befell Mrs. Georgia Rutiedge 
Pitts. wife of W. B. Pitts of our 
town, when she had her right foot 
cul off hy_a locomotive cngine on 
the C. N. & L Rairoad. The limb 
had to be amputated near the knee. 
All her friends wish for ber a speedy 
recovery. 

The members of the Methodist 
church are happy over the pros- 
peets of having a new church house, 
in the near future, their church hav- 
ing been burned some years ago; 
Since then they have been worship- 
mg m.the school house. 

Our village has another fine asset 
which is our community nursé, and 
we all appreciate ber; Miss Hayne 
has given use several years of faith- 
ful service, and we hope to have 
her many more years yet. She Nas 
been a good “angel of mercy” and 
love to many sick and sad people. 


she ‘have many rich rewards 
for faithful service. 


Now, Becky Ann, suppose you 
come down some time to our town 
and we will give you the privilege 
of checking up on what we have 
told you. 


One Who Loves Her Home Town. 


(Have been there and you haven't 
told half of your blessings. That #8 
a fine mill and village in every way, 
—Aunt Becky.) 


MOBILE, ALA. 


Mobile Cotton Mills 

We -have a very nice mill with 
20,000 spindles and 380 looms mak- 
ing 540 yard sheetings.. To have a 
good mill ‘there must be good oyer- 
seers don't think “our thineh” 
could be beat. 

Mr, J..A. R: Ayer is our superin- 
Lendent, Ha, has been here for a 
number of years and tas made 
friends as well as improvements 
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since he came here. Mr. Fred Haga: 
is assistant superintendent. 

Mr. Luther Atherton, formerly 
Pratiille, Ala. is overseer of 
carding department. Mr. Atherto: 
has only been with us a short «whi. 
hut we feel the effects of his go. 
work already. Mr. ©. E. Beale .- 
night carder. J 

Mr. Cliff Atherton, formefly «: 
Aeworth, Ga, is overseer of 
ning with Mr. W. T. Cowart at nigh 

Mr. Euell Crabtree oversees ti 
spooling, warping and slashing wi 
Mr. M. Lane at night. 

Mr. H. H. Graddick is overseer — 
ihe weaving department with Mr | 
Hurst at night. 

Woodie Brantley has been prom. 
ed te cloth room overseer and fron 
all accounts he’s certainly thé ma: 
for that job. 


Joe Stegnar is master nrechan: 
and electrician, and Mr. M. Wiggi:. 
is vard foreman. Hugh King is-loc- 
accountant. 

Our yillage is very pretty and ti). 
most sanitary place Pve seen late). 
Our lights and water are free. 

We are “betting” on a good ba! 
club this season. Mr. Hugh King w: 
be busitess manager, Athe 
ton will be pitcher as well’as fie! 
manager. 

Aunt Becky when you think ([!: 
rest of the world has gone “dr, 
rome down to ‘see ws and we w)! 
give you plenty of water {o dri. 
if nothing else, for Mobile certain 
has her share of water and pien'. 
of fish-for everybody. | 

GENE. 


ROSEMARY, N. ©. 


Death of Mrs. N. L. Pruden 

The Roanoke Rapids high scho 
boys-—played.the Washington, .N. 
high school boys;in a game of has: 
ball and beat them by a score of |» 
to B. 

We are yery sorry to report th 
death of Mrs. N. 1. Pruden who dic. 
Monday afternoon at about 5:30. 

We are glad to say that Mr. J. | 
Collins has returned home from th: 
hospital where he “has been for a 
operation, 

Mr. W. J. Norwood, who is of (i: 
Rosemary Manufacturing Compan: 
is candidate for House of Repr: 
sentatives, 

Miss Annie Lewter who is @ stu 
dent. .at C. W.-4is spending (th: 
spring holidays with her parents. 

Mr. George Lampley of Hopewe! 
Va., aitended the funeral of Mrs. \ 
I. Pruden. 

The Y, W. A... of the “Rosema) 
Baptist church held.a most interes! 
ing meeting at the home of Mi-- 
Minnie Johnson, After a.most 
thusiastic program, a social hou: 
was. enjoyed, 


ROSEBUD 
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Truth Crushed To Earth 


By 
Mrs. EtrHEeL I HOMAS 


(Continued.from Last Week) 


“But John, you are so wonderful—I can’t help wanting 
-. see you where you would be more appreciated. Your 
 isterful style would capture Broadway; and aren't 


_uls in the social realm, worth just as much? . Couldn't - 


- most any one preach to your people ? If I'll arrange-.it, 
_ ill you oe and preach in New York, just once?” 

No, no, Marjorie.” 

“Which is a polite way of saying, ‘get thee behind me, 
~ tan,’ suppose,” said Marjorie. 

“Don’t flatter yourself”—laughed John—‘“I’m not even 
‘empted.” 

“Tl wonder—’” Marjorie sighed and paused. 

“Wonder what?” asked John, leaving his chair for a 
ut in the swing with Marjorie. 

“Wender if you are one of those wonderful creatures 
ho are—what is it? sanctified and holy,—beyond the 
wer of the devil;—safe from every temfnptation?” And 
oe Jooked-up at him with wide serious, half frightened 
eves, 

“Oh, Marjorie, sometimes I feel like shaking you!” 

“| wish you wedld! Why don’t you, John?” leaning 
vainst him ’till he had a faint breath of the delicate, 
_.quisitely perfumed hair. John’s muscles quivered as 
. looked down. upon her lovely face, and dainty, shapely, 
ombling hands that fluttered nervously in her lap. She 
ontinued softly: 

“Yes, I’d love for you to shake me—treat me rough, 
.ve-man style! John, why don’t you like me?’ 

“Marjorie!” there was protest, appeal, yearning, and 
-arning’ in the exclamation. 

“I know, I’m-a sinner——I'd like to be good,—-really John, 
l'd give my life to belieye as you do, Won't you teach me, 
ohn?” Her trémbling hand found "ins “Lead me to the 
ovht, follow. *you anywhere. .Maybe that is 
_.y, after all, that came South. Maybe God intended 
Certainly no other preacher has ever impressed me.” 

Marjorie! I believe you really are in earnest at last, 
-thank God!”-and his hand closed over hers in a firm 
arm elasp. “When I know that you are a penitent sin- 
Lor, Willing to pray for yourself—then I can go to God 
- th confidence—sure that He will hear and answer.” 

John could not see the triumphant twinkle in Marjorie’s 
'.cs, nor the amused smile that played for a moment 
. out her lips, as shé sat with head bent and studied the 
her pretty slippers. 

Presently Bony-announced that supper was ready, and 
_ vudly eseerted his guests to the dining room, warm 
- -h fumes, from the kitchen stove, Where Mrs. Ransome, 
'- -spiring and happy, pointed out seats to her guests. 
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They're All There 


From the doffer boys, the 
spinners, the weavers on 
up to the overseers, super- 
intendents and even the 
mill owners, they’re all 
there in the 


Becky Ann Books 


Aunt Becky- Ann (Mrs. 
Ethel Thomas) writes of 
Southern mill life as no 
other author has ever 
done. Her thrilling ro- 
Mances:, throb with life 
and tove in the mill vil- 


lages, grip your interest. 


and hold it to the last line. 


Read 


Only a Factory Boy 
Hearts of Gold 
Will Allen—Sinner 
The Better Way 


\A Man Without a Friend 


Driven From Home 


PRICE $1.00 EACH 


Order from 


Clark Publishing Co. 
Chariotte, N. C. 


™ 
_ 
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Nobodys Business 


By Gee MoGee. 


GLOOM MAKERS 


This is an age of tnoertainty . Smart folks 
seem to know more about the distan! past than 
they do about the present. A scientisl.can 
stumble around a few minutes in Mongolia and 
kick over a clod and find a teoth that was worn 
by a Septi-migentum during the summer of 
888.967.777 B. C. Why, the bird can take that 
tooth and put it under a microscope and decide 
exactly how many hairs that varmint had on 
his tail, how long his ose was, what he ate for 
dinner the day before he died,’ and the color of 
his eyes. * 

Why, we tommon people stay torn all to 
pieces all the time, Some college professor 
recently -came forward and informed us ‘hat 
Mary's little lamb .was all a myth, and that 
Mary had no lamb, and the lamb ‘had no Mary, 
and there wassent any school house, and the 
children didn’t laugh and shoitii to see the lamb 
at school, and teacher never turned the 
lamb out, and its fleece was not as white as 
snow, and everywhere Mary went the lamb 
was not sure to go, because Mary didn't go any- 
where, and therefore the lamb could not fol- 
low her. I am so grieved over this thing. I'm 
sure Mary must be awfully disappoigsed to be- 
comé an outcast at this late day, ami so's her 
little lamb. 

Then, another Solomon arises -and 
George Washington a biff or two. 
that George never cut down an cherry tree, 
and that he never had a hatchet in his life, and 
he told lies just like everybody else, and that 
he was not the father of his country; he had 
no children at all, nor did his wife, and he fur- 
ther denies that George ever threw a dollar 
across the Potomac river, sad that if he did, he 
had a slave over there to catch it, and that he 
got drunk ansoforth. Next thing you know 
somebody will tell us that Old Mother Hubbard 
never had any cupboard or dog either, as for 
that matter. 

But I stood everything all right till Dr Giv- 
vum Ell, M.D, DD., PhD. R. F. D, P. D. G, 
of the University of New York wp and says that 
there was really no such person as “Little 
Annie Rooney.” He's simply mistaken. I show 
there was a little Annie Rooney because I have 
read about her and cried about her and could 
almost see her While shé was playing in the 
meadow ansoforth. It don’ do anybody any 
good to have somebody all the time distroying 
ideas and ideals that have become “set” in a 
fellow's mind, I don't think [ll ever take any 
more stock in what scientists and archeolog- 
ists and criminologists and geologists say. I 
wish they'd ‘tend to their own business and let 
our Annie Rooney's and Nellie Grey's and 
Sewanee Rivers alone. 

Unele Joe saw in the newspaper where a fel- 
low found a big pearl in some oysters he was 
eating at the Last Change cafe, so he began 
eating oysters there but instead of finding a 
pearl in his oysters, he broke 3 gold teeth out 
the second mea! he took there on a buck-shut 
that had been cooked with-his ntew. 


gives 


He swears 
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“You take this here seat, Miss Loring,” to Marjoric. 
who found herself facing John and looking-down into 
a flowered plate, odd from all the others, and under it « 
white center-piece edged with turkey-red crochet trin. 
ming—obviously placed there as a special honor! 

Virginia's cheeks wefe red as roses, and her eyes flas} 
ed a wild, tragic appeal to Marjorie to “be appreciative. 

“Return thanks, Brother Ergle,”’ came the soft reques: 
of Bony Ransome, and John prayed for humility, sinceri. 
ty, honesty, and the peace which passeth all understand. 
ing to abide in each and every heart,—thanked God fo) 
the gift of His Son, for food and for health and aske:! 
espeeial blessing on the Christian home, whose door- 
and hearts were opened for the guests at supper. 

‘Ere hé said “Amen!” Marjorie had gotten herself i: 
hand, determined that John should find her capable o: 
appreciating his friends to the fullest. She praised th. 
stew, the pickles, the butter, and hot muffins, laughed an: 
talked interestingly, told a laughable joke or two, an: 
campletely captivated Mr. and Mrs. Bony. 

She examined and admired Jimmie’s furniture—amnad: 
of dry goods boxes, some painted, some covered wit} 
cretonne, and heard all about how “Mr. John” starte: 
him, and how the “welfare lady” gave him lessons, an: 
how every hour out of school was devoted to makin, 
things which the neighbors bought, and he had _ starte:: 
a bank account and maybe some day would go to colley: 

And they were happy! Marjorie could see that wit) 
half an eye. She marveled. A great shaft of pain sta}. 
bed her as she thought of her own life, full to overflow. 
ing with temporal blessings—wealth lavishly spent fo: 
vain and foolish pleasures that burst like a bubble in one - 
grasp, leaving nothing but emptiness and regrets. 

“Your busy, happy life makes me ashamed of idl 
ness,’ said Marjorie to Mrs. Ransome. “I’ve enjoyed m\ 
visit more than I can express.”’ : 

“Well, I do say! Now Pa, ain’t that sweet of her’? |’! 
be thirty-nine years old tomorrow, and I never had n 
sweeter lady to visit me, I. know!” . 

“Thirty-nine! You don’t look that old. Arid, oh, would 
you accept a birthday present from me?” 

“Bless your heart, child, if you want to give me on 
I'll be tickled most to death!” 

“And next day at noon Mrs. Ransome was stricken a) 
most speechless when a drayman came in with a gre:' 
box of china and glassware, a set of silver plated knive- 
forks and spoons, three linen table cloths and two doze) 
napkins. 

“For the land sakes! Why, I ‘never saw such purty 
things! My goodness, who would a thought it? Jimmi: 
lawsey me! I’m about rattled! Pa, where’ll we put ’en 
for safe keepin’? They are too purty td use, but I wa)’ 
‘em where I can see ’em.” . 

‘Here’s a note with ‘em, Ma—listen!” said Jimmie: 


“Dear Mrs. Ransome:— 
“Knowing that every woman loves pretty tableware, | 


and 
I 
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.» sending you a complete set, and I want you to do me 
-.e honor of using these new things every day. I’m sure 
vour hubby and your boy and you,.too, will enjoy doing 
.. and T@s such a a joy, you know, to have a table set and 
--cady for company” at any time. I’m coming ‘unexpect- 
ily some day,.and shall be disappointed if I don't find 
. ur table dressed up in the gifts I am sending for your 
daily use. 

“With lots of love anal many good wishes for a jong life 
d unalloyed happiness, 

MARJORIE LORING.” 


Bony and Jimmie both looked up with wistful eyes: 

“We'll be just as particular with ’em, Ma—and say! 
\NYTHING will eat good in them—won’t it?” Bony said. 

“Oh, let’s use “em Ma!” urged Jimmie. “We've got to 
ghe’ll be mad!” 


“I guess so,” Ma smiled, handling the silver lovingly, 
_d touching the pretty white cloth with reverent fingers. 

In sending the gift—and writing the note, Marjorie 
'.d been surprised over the thrill of real pleasure that 
~.vled through her whole being,—an experience new and 
..tremely puzzling to the imperious beauty, who in try- 
oy to pieture to herself the amazement and joy of the 
.ansome’s, when they received and opened her box, for- 
vot in a measure the selfish motive which prompted the 
it. What John Ergle would think of her generosity,— 
‘ow he would interpret her desire to win the love of his 
» ople was for a time forgotten. 


CHAPTER VIX 

That was a week John would never forget. Marjorie, 
‘istractingly sweet, provokingly stubborn and hard to 
onvinee, childishly frightened, or innocently trusting, 
~ med. f6-get him more and more entangled in an intri- 
.'e mesh of charms, She seemed ever “near the King- 
omn,’—ywet far away, and with tears in her lovely eyes, 
ould despairly hold out her perfect little hands to Jehn 
and Say: 


“| can trust in you, John, but how can I trust in a 
~vior E have never seen? But oh, when you hold my 
' nd and read the promises, when I look in your dear 
' vest eyes and know in my heart that it must all be 
'\e or you wouldn’t tell me so, I can almost bélieve!” 

And thus, day after day, John labored and prayed for 
' heartless beauty, whose only thought was to satisfy 
'- own vanity, and retain her reputation of irrestible 
charm, 


\larjorie couldn’t quite throw discretion to the winds 
| herself into John’s arms, but in a thousand apparent- 
 innecent, babyish ways she invited advances and ca- 
’ ses, almost driving the man desperate. When she felt 
“oost sure of triumph, sure that he was being swept 
om his feet, something would always happen,—a book 
ld drep, a door would slam, a window would rattle, 


Dear 


swers, he asked, “What is two and one?” 
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I was “reading” in a city directory in a near- 
by town the other day and I,was struck with 
the peculiar names it centained, among them 
being: 

Ambruss Luffkuski. 
Armustz Villsiskov. 
Xerxez Voxozoxezvs. 

I was- informéd that this last named gentle- 
man. Zerxez. Voxozoxozs, was pul in jail not 
long ago, but/he made a hack-saw out of his 
name. and cut his way thru the iron bars to 
liberty: so, after all—theres something in a 
name, 


NENETY-SIX, 5. 


Ninety-Six Mill News. 


Aunt Becky: 

We have been reading the HOME SECTION 
every week but haven't seen anything about 
our home town. We have a nice superintend- 
ent. “Mr. Long,” and a nice line of overseers 
and second hands. 

We regret very much to give up one of our 
overseers, Mr. Jack Padgett;—we wish him 
much success with his new position. (where 
did fie go?) We have a nice overseer to take 
Mr. Padgett'’s place, Mr. Burrell of Bessemer 
City, N.C. (Which department?—Aunt Becky.) 

The W. M, U. held tts monthly meeting at 


the home of Mrs. John Dern on Thursday even- 


ing, March 22; a very nice program was rende® 
ed and a splendid réport given. 

Quite a mumber attended the 
the home of Mrs, 
night. 

Mr. Heyward “Dorn of Hampton Roads, Va., 
has been visiting some of his friends here for 
ihe past week. 

Mr. H. L. Robertson called ai the home of Mr. 
J. H. Long Stnday afternoon. 

Mr. Jack Padgett made a business trip to 
Clinton last week. 

We are glad to report Bins Ethel Leng doing 
nicely after happening {fo the misfortune. of 


party given at 
Hugh Sutirvan, Saturday 


~ getting her leg cut. 


Mr. Harvey. Deloach of Saluda, S. | 
friends here Sunday afternoon. 
DIMPLES. 


Visited 


(Glad to hear from you Dimples, but let us 
have your full name, please——Aunt Becky.) 


WAXHAW, N. C. 


Rodmah-Heath Cotton Mills. 


Our mill is starting up on full! time again this 
week, and everybody is rejoicing. 

Mr. Oscar Druery, who moved away 
ly, has been back on a’ visit. 
very much in the village.. 

Our Sunday school gets better every Sunday. 

‘axhaw has some new stores going up. 

Mr. T. W. Harvey, our superintendent, has 
put up a filling anion near the mill. 


MULLIS. 


Same Thing. 

A family of little children were busy taasing 
their lessons one evening recently, when one 
little boy started asking questions in addition. 
After receiving a.number of unsatisfactory an- 

The 
“Two 


recent- 
We all miss him 


litthe four-year-old promptly answered, 
and one is shoe polish.” \ 


— 


~ 
. 
* 
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THE CHINA GROVE COTTON MILLS CO. 
Dear Mrs. Thomas: 

We have read the articles in your depart- 
ment of the Bulletin, and would lke to intro- 
duce our employers. 

Mr. J. H. Rithedge is’ our secretary and ages 
nrer; Mr. W. F. Denning has Mr, G. 
G. Voss as superintendent; Mr. oo D. Jamies is 
shipping clerk for both milis; Mr. W, B. Fhomp- 
son is master mechanic for the isa plants; Mr. 
R. F. Gardner is ‘overseer of the spinning and 
Mr. W. R. Owens is in charge of the carding 
department of Mill No, 1 

We wish that you could see our new. unit, 
Mill No. 2. «ft is modern in every detail. Mr. 
W. C. Jordan is overseer of spinning and Mr. 
L. B. Laughlin i¢ overseer of the carding de- 
partment. 

Through the kindnéss of Mr. Rutledge, the 
overseers get the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BUL- 
LETILN, 

Our mill is running full time ‘beth day and 
night. The new mill has not. been in operation 
but a few months. 

This is one of the Lineberger chain of mills. 

We will send in all village news of mteres! 
from now on. YIOLA BOSTIAN. 

‘We are truly pleased to know that we wil 
be hearing from that pretty mill town occa- 
sionally, and we extend to you a hearty wel- 
come as correspondent.—<Aunt Becky.) 


SPRING 


When grasses green in fields are seen, 
And all the birds are glad, 

When flowers gay perfume the way, 
How can I, pray, be sad? 

» When tender sprouts are shooting out, 
And daisy-gold appears, 

When Violets grow and lillies blow 
And crocus peep from beds of snow, 

Is it a lime for tears? 


When robins sing and jaybirds ring 
The treetops with their shoulings, 
‘Midst chime and rhyme is it a time ? 
For foolish féars and “doubtings? 
Whene er-I hear, in the spring of-year 
The blue birds carols gay, 
Whene'’er I see the mockbird free, 
As he sits in the tree and sings to me 
I ny glad live that day. 


Just glad to live and glade give 
With the new year in its waking, 
When skies are blue and hearts are true, 
And sireams from fetters breaking, 
Leap down hitis from mountain Tills. 
And sparkle im the sun, 
And flowers sweet crow at vour 
Inviting you, for time 1s fleet, 
To pick then: every one. - 


fect 


Blane he Kdith Gresham; age fo, 
Ware Shoals, 


Now what do our readers think of this? 
Aren't we proud of this Lalented litile girl? — 
And won't we watch to see how she climbs ihe 
poetical ladder to win a leurel wreath of fame? 
—Aunt Becky.) - 


“Do you believe a rabbit’s foot ever brought 
good luck?” 

“You bet! My wife fell one in my pocket and 
thought it was a mouse.” 
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or maybe a.bird would twitter in the vines outside; \. | 
it the warnings of guardian angels? Was it the fulfill: . 
of God’s promise that with every temptation there wo 
be a way of escape? 


Anyway, these little incidents altogether 
Significant, sounded the alarm in John’s sensitive «— 
science, and were sufficient to make him draw him. 
up with a jerk, strong in spirit, though often physic: — 
faint and weak from the terrible ordeal. 

In nearly every instance of this kind; Marjorie bec: — 
more -and more ‘furious, for John always abru) — 
changed the subject to Virginia. How was She progr: — 
ing? Wasn't she a dear? What a wonderfully «| 
character she was developing, and other like remar: — 
till Marjorie felt. that she could almost see her die,. 
never lift a finger to save her.’ Such were this evil \ | 
man’s thoughts at the supper table, while John lead | 
the accustomed evening prayer. 

It was beyond reason that he should prefer Virgi: — 
But did he? She watched them studiously, and had s» 
nothing to warrant the conclusions she had formed w) — 
she had found John and Virginia in his study. W) 
had it meant, anyway? She could not comprehend. A 
it was preposterous to have Rim forever chanting |). 


praises of a factory girl, as if balancing her goéd quali 


against Marjorie’s beauty,and. charms! 

“John, may .lead your choir Sunday?” asked 
jorie Friday night, on hearing that Miss Drew, the rev. 
lar pianist, was called out of town. “I am sureI can | 
so creditably.” 


“I’m awfully sorry, Marjorie, bat couldn’t thin: 
such a thing. I consider the music and singing as m 
a part of the service as the sermon, and the choir is. 
posed of consecrated Christians-only. You are an wu 
liever. No doubt you could Jead our choir creditab!, 
yourself—I kriew you could; but not acceptably to G 

“Oh! don’t you care for talents?” she exclaimed. 

“Talents that are not dédicated to God are too 


dedicated to the devil,” quietly. 


“Now John; you like to hear Marjorie sing for — 
what's the difference? She always pleases us—woul 
she please your people?” asked Mrs. Ergle. “But | 
sadly shook his head: 

“She has a lovely voice, but not a worshipful he. 
She hasn't accepted our Savior. could she possi! |) 
the songs I have selected?” He picked up a hy 
book and turned the leaves, “Why, it would be alla 
if she should sing, ‘Sweet hour of prayer,’ ‘I am thin — 
Lord,’ or ‘It is well with my soul!“ John threw the) 
on the table and turning; paced up and dowf the ro 
greatly troubled. 

“Oh, but couldn’t.she sing songs of repentance?” ash ( 
Virginia softly, Just as. I am. without one Diea, 
wandered far away from God,’ ‘Pass me not oh ge: 
Savior.’ 


(Continued Next. Week) 


